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THE NATIONAL CATTLE SHOW AT SPRING- 
FIELD, OHIO. 


A notice of this important exhibition was ad- 
vertised a few weeks ago in this paper. We 
think highly of this enterprise. Indeed, we like 
any thing which will bring out the farm stock 
of our country into friendly competition and 
rivalry for excellence. This is called a ‘“ Na- 
tional Show.” That is to say, the enterprising 
farmers of Clark county, Ohio, made up their 
minds to have a cattle show open to the whole 
United States, and so advertised the public, and 
the officers of the United States Agricultural 
Society, whose head quarters are at Washing- 
ton, have adopted the proposed Springfield ex- 
hibition as their own, with a view of adding to 
its renown, aod making it more general than it 
could have been under local auspices. The 
amount to be expended in premiums is large— 
about six thousand dollars; the highest prizes 
to he $3200, and others in proportion; and all, 
we believe, bestowed on cattle of improved 
breeds. 

This is a most liberal and patriotic proposition 
from a single county ; which by the way, agri- 
culturally, is one of the richest in Ohio, and 
should be liberally responded to by the stock 
breeders of other States. Ohio has now a large 
number of what ought to be among the best cat- 
tle in existence ; for within the last two years 
the breeders have imported scores of Short- 
horns, which were selected from the best herds 
in Great Britain. So have the Kentuckians, 
who boast in no measured terms of possessing 
a country, the very “ paradise of Short-horns.” 
Our own State, New-York, has imported largely 





in various breeds of cattle, sheep and swine ;- 


and among them, animals of reputation and ex- 
cellence, which have left no superiors behind 
them, even in England. The Springfield Exhi- 
bition now gives a great opportunity for the 
‘pick of all these cattle importations, (nothing 
but neat cattle are to be shown,) as well as na- 
tive-bred stock, to meet in rivalry and compa- 
rison of their several merits. 

The time appointed—25th Obtober—is pro- 
pitious. The local shows will all be over. The 
season wil! be cool and comfortable; and the 
cattle can be transported without risk of over- 
heating or surfeit. The communications from 
other States to Springfield are all the way by 
railroad, and lake and river navigation by steam- 
boat, each and all of them rapid and commodi- 
ous. There can be no good reason then, why 
the show should not draw from a wide territory, 


and embrace many exhibitors with a large ag- 
gregate of stock. It should, indeed, be a vast 
gathering of the substantial stock breeders and 
farmers of all the States, where they can inter- 
change opinions, become acquainted with each 
other, and establish an intercourse which will 
be beneficial and lasting inits influences. The 
chief difficulty hitherto in the way of intercourse 
between the farmers of our different States, has 
been the want of a common ground and a com- 
mon cause for meeting together, comparing notes, 
and ascertaining what they could learn of each 
other for mutual benefit. . An event like this 
proposed at Springfield, opens the way for every 
man to throw away his prejudices against other 
States and other people, if he unfortunately 
have such, and open an intercourse which may 
become as agreeable as an enlightened and a 
generous heart could desire; and we trust that 
so favorable an opportunity will be embraced. 
Nor do we purpose to confine this gathering to 
stock breeders alone. Farmers in all variety of 
productions in the Northern and Middle States ; 
the cotton and sugar planters of the South— 
every man who derives his support from the 
soil has, or should have, a direct interest in pro- 
moting the success of a display like this. 
Although our farmers have recently shown 
an increased spirit in the improvement of their 
domestic stock, compared with the whole stock 
of the country, the infusion, as yet, of really im- 
proved animals, is scarcely perceptible. A few 
enterprising men have done nobly for the coun- 
try, and we trust, in the result, for themselves, by 
introducing on their farms fine stock, either 
by importations direct from abroad, or the de- 
scendents of imported animals from other sec- 
tions of the United States. This is always done 
at great expense of money and time, and is 
never properly appreciated by those who are 
likely to be the most benefitted—the immediate 
neighbors of those who take such pains. In- 
deed, if there bea thankless benefit in the whole 
agricultural world, it is that which is conferred 
by him who introduces good stock into a farm- 
ing neighborhood hitherto without them. Usu- 
ally he has been the butt of ridicule and deri- 
sion to the ignorant boors around him. This, 


norance is getting cowed and skulking, while 
intelligence and liberality are taking the field in 
success and triumph. 

The cattle shows. throughout the country, 
this year, promise unequalled success in the ex- 
cellence of their exhibitions. The spirit of our 
agricultural people has increased with the price 
of agricultural products, They can afford to 
be spirited and liberal; and we trust that the 
results of the multitude of gatherings to be held 





during the two coming months, will show a tri- 





however, is getting better than it has been. Ig-. 


umph of skill and industry such as has never® 
been witnessed in this country. 

The proposed National Show at Springfield, 
Ohio, is an evidence of the growing liberality of 
agricultural men. It comes’ from the right. 
quarter. The Western States are now, as they. 
will always continue to be, the stock growing, 
districts of the United States. They are full of 
broad, rich lands, inexhaustible in fertility, and 
possessed of every needful resource to support 
a dense and vigorous population, Herds. and 
flocks, wide-stretching pastures and meadows," 
great fields of grain of every kind, must spread 
over its interminable prairies and openings, take: 
the place of its vast wooded solitudes, and 
sweeten into life its sluggish swamps. and 
marshes, and with a rapidity, too, more like 
dream than reality. Success, then, and the full 
measure of it, to the great Springfield Cattle, 
Show! We advise all who can go, to attend it. 
If nothing unforseen takes place, we intend to 
make a fraction of the number. 


——#oe—— 


LETTER FROM SCOTLAND. : 
Epinsoreu, Scotland, Aug. 10, 1854. 

Since I last wrote you, the annual Show of the 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society of England, and 
the Royal Highland Agricultural Society of 
Scotland have been held, the former at’ Ripon, 
England, and the latter at Berwick-upon-T weed. 
I attended both, and meant to have given-you 
a few particulars of their character ere this, but 
a pressure of engagements has prevented. 

At the Yorkshire Show the display of horses, 
cattle, and pigs, was very good. Of the ‘for- 
mer, I noticed a number of very choice animals. 
The “Father of the Turf,” “ St. Bennett,” and 
others, of the best blooded stock, attracted gen- 
eral admiration. These horses have taken 
prizes innumerable. The assortment of agri- 
cultural and draught horses was highly credita. 
ble. As at the great show of the Royal Society 
at Lincoln, of which I gave you some time since 
a brief account, the large dray horses took the 
lead. Many of them were as well developed as 
any nags that I remember to have ever put my 
eyes upon. Nearly two hundred horses were 
entered upon the competitors’ list, of which 
seven were hunting stallions, twenty-two coach 
stallions, seven roadsters, and the balance agti- 
cultural stallions and mares, foals, &c., for hunt- 
ing and posting. A premium of $100 was 
given for best stallion for agricultural purposes, 


“to attend at Ripon on every market-day for 
the season of 1855, and to travel im the dis- 
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trict.” A good inducement to the breeding of 


good market horses—a variety much needed 
in the States, and towards the supply of which 
some measures should be taken. I really think 





that the improvement of the agricultural horses 
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of the States is of great importance. We have | articles on exhibition, but there were no sheds 





fast horses, and handsome horses, but for bone 
and sinew, and the necessary qualifications for 
service, our horses are in the main still defi- 
cient. The general use of oxen and mules, at 
the best ungain and awkward animals, proves 
this to be true. 

'_ The Short-horns were the dominant cattle at 
Ripon. Indeed, as I have before said, they 
take the precedence over all other species 
throughout England. There were forty-three 
full bred bulls on exhibition, varying in age 
from five months to five years. Of cows, heif- 
ers, and small calves, a good variety. 

The Leicester, or long-wooled sheep, took the 
lead. There were thirty-three shearling rams, 
and all very good. A premium of $100 was 
given for the best. The South-dewn sheep 
were well represented, though apparently 
counted a second-rate species. Several speci- 
mens of the Black-faced Scotch, or Highland 
sheep, attracted attention. Perhaps the feature 
of the show was the admirable display of pigs. 
Yorkshire has long maintained a high reputa- 
tion for extraordinary swine, and the pens at 
Ripon were well calculated to sustain that repu- 
tation. One hundred and thirty pens of superb 
pigs would gain attention any where. Of the 
large and unprofitable breeds, there were a 
number of unusually promising specimens, but 
the small breeds were in the ascendant, and I 
noticed that they were mostly reared in York- 
shire. Tne mammoth porkers can never be- 
come popular. Breeders love the snug-built 
Suffolk, Berkshire, or even the Yorkshire, far 
more. A pig, like a pocket-book, should be 
small and fat, rather than great and gaunt. The 
little suckers, say eight weeks old, were being 
sold at from five toeight guineas each. Specu- 
lation prices certainly. 

In the poultry line the display was most ex- 
tensive; but by no means choice. The north of 
England supports fewer chicken fanciers than 
the south and west. There appeared 230 coops, 
Dorking and Black Spanish leading off, followed 
by Cochins, Games, and Pheasants, a few 
Bantams, very good, and good geese and ducks, 
with a number of pens of turkeys. 

The agricultural implements, &c., &c., I need 
not allude to, nothing very novel being on the 
ground. I would give other details, of flax, 
wool, &c., but you will perhaps prefer to hear of 
the Highland Show. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed is not purely a Scotch 
town, though claimed as such. Its extreme 
southern position, undoubtedly served to render 
the show less complete than it would have been 
had it been held at Edinburgh, Glasgow, or even 
at Aberdeen or Inverness. 

A commodious plot of ground was enclosed 
on the green, east of the town, and on the banks 
of the cold German Ocean, and though it was 
but the 8d of August, the air wore a November- 
ish chill. The whole town assumed a holiday 
appearance, and the crowds of lads and lasses, 
with laughing faces, and the many stout, hearty 
farmers and shepherds, wrapped in their High- 
land plaids, reminded me of the older days of 
Scotland. I found a great concourse of people 
in attendance. Not a few from the north of 
England, and as particular guests, the deputa- 
tion from France, mentioned as being present at 
the Lincoln exhibition. 





A very large enclosure had been made for the 








for the implements or cattle, as at Yorkshire or 
Lincoln; and had the weather proved unfair, 
there must have been much inconvenience ex- 
perienced. 

The agricultural implement department was 
allowed to be somewhat inferior to preceding 
years—about one-third of the space allotted to 
implements being unoccupied. The plows were 
numerous and creditable. Howard’s plow 
gained the first premium at the trial, working 
admirably. This capital article is armed with 
an appendage, a little plow, whose duty it is to 
scarify the edge of the slice that is being turn- 
ed over, which effectually prevents any vestige 
of beard appearing. The report speaks thus, 
and in every way commendatory of this plow. 

There was no trial of reapers. A prepara- 
tion of non-poisonous composition for the pre- 
servation of sheep and wool, seemed to attract 
the interest of the farmers. 

The display of cattle was unusually good. 
Short-horns, Polled Breeds, Ayrshires and 
Highlanders, of beautiful appearance, filled the 
extensive pens. The black Polled, or hornless 
cattle, surpassed any variety of the kind that I 
have ever seen. Fat, compact, perfect-formed 
creatures they were. The Highland cows, with 
their rough hides and wide-spread horns, looked 
odd, but there is little beauty about them. 
Black and dun were the principal colors of the 
specimens. 

One hundred and thirty-five horses were en- 
tered for the show. The large agricultural spe- 
cies again well represented. Indeed, some of 
the animals were equal to any that I had seen 
in England. The prices set upon them were 
extravagant. 

The Leicester breed of sheep was represented 
by over 300 animals. The Cheviots, South- 
down and Black-face specimens were very good. 
Above fifty entries of swine were made. The 
breeders think that the cross between the sows 
of the large and boars of the small breed, pro- 
duces the most valuable and economical pig. 
The poultry nothing extra. Cochin Chinas at- 
tracted much attention, being novel in the vi- 
cinity. The whole Show was as good as might 
have been expected at the season and place, and 
I was glad of an opportunity to attend. On the 
evening of the 2d, a public meeting was held 
in Berwick, to listen to an address from J. Hall 
Maxwell, Esq., the efficient Secretary of the So- 
ciety, upon the agricultural statistics which the 
government are now trying to procure from the 
farmers of Scotland. I send you a copy of his 
remarks, and also a newspaper report of the 
fair, list of premiums, &c., and have to regret 
that my engagements are such as to prevent me 
the pleasure of givine you further details in 
this note. ; 

I attended the famous St. James Show at 
Kelso-upon-T weed, a few days since. Nothing 
transpired worthy of special record. 

R. C. McCormick, Jr. 


—_—6oo——— 


LOUISIANA STATE AGRICULTUTAL SOCIETY. 





WE are giad to see that Louisiana is at last 
roused to the importance of forming an Agri- 
cultural Society. No other State can show a 
fifth of the rich river bottom-lands, that 
abound in Louisiana; and we believe that no 
State exports so large an amount of agricultu- 








ral produce. An agricultural society, founded 
upon broad, enlightened principles, is, therefore, 
of great importance to this State. But in order 
to make it popular, and do the most good, it 
must resort to annual public exhibitions, the 
same as is done in New-York, and other States. 
The month of December would probably be the 
best time to do this; and New-Orleans would 
unquestionably be the best place for the exhibi- 
tions. We wish the Society unbounded suc- 
cess, and if we can in any way contribute to its 
welfare, we shall be glad to do so. A recent 
number of the New-Orleans Picayune contains 
the following notice of a meeting of gentlemen 
interested in this subject. 


By the official report published in another 
part of our paper, it will be seen that on Wed- 
nesday evening last, a number of gentlemen, 
interested in agricultural pursuits, attended a 
preliminary meeting, held at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, for the purpose of having read and tak- 
ing action on the constitution of a new agricul- 
tural society, which it is proposed to form here, 
not only to advance the interests of agriculture 
in this State, but in the South generally. The 
principa) mover in this important matter is Mr. 
J. B. Britton, originator, we believe, and now 
President of the Louisiana Rice Mills Company, 
and who, from his well-directed, intelligent and 
persevering efforts to introduce the cultivation 
of that valuable staple, rice, on an extensive 
plan, into this State, is deserving of all com- 
mendation. The confidence and esteem in 
which he is held by a wide circle of planters in 
this and the adjoining States, give him peculiar 
and enviable advantages in carrying to success- 
ful and active results the plan of a society of the 
kind above named. 

We believe there is an agricultural society 
already incorporated in the State; but so far, if 
we are not mistaken, it has not achieved much. 
There are peculiar difficulties to be overcome in 
diffusing life and energy into such organizations 
in the South, most of them arising from the 
wide space separating the planters and farmers, 
the tediousness of communication and transpor- 
tation, and a great deal we fear from a distaste 
for exertion that is not called on by motives of 
novelty or immediate personal interest. These 
disadvantages are well understood by the organ- 
izers of the new society, and as by its constitu- 
tion the direction of affairs is thrown into the 
hands of a few persons, and these are not re- 
stricted to one or two old hackneyed methods, 
we may expect a number of effective means to 
be adopted, to arouse the agricultural interests 
of the State, to bring them into frequent and 
close communication, and obtain and diffuse in- 
formation—practical, and therefore valuable. 

The Society will, no doubt, receive a large 
accession to its numbers from this and the ad- 
joining States, so soon as the fact of its organi- 
zation becomes known. After the adoption of 
the constitution, on Wednesday evening, the So- 
ciety proceeded to an election of officers, to 
serve until the first regular meeting, which will 
be held on the second Monday in January next, 
in this city. This resulted in the unanimous 
choice of the following gentlemen, most of 
whom were present and accepted the offices : 


President—Valcour Aimé, planter, parish of — 


St. James. 

Vice-President—Judge P. A. Rost, planter, 
parish of St. Charles. 

Curators—John C. Potts, planter, parish of 
Terrebonne ; J. L. Riddeli, Professor of Chem- 
istry, University of Louisiana, New-Orleans; J. 
Blodget Britton, President of the Lousiana Rice 
Mills Company, New-Orleans. 

Treasurer—Geo. W. Sizer, of the New-Or- 
leans Agricultural Warehouse. 

Corresponding Secretary—Edward ©. Whar- 
ton, of Sherman & Wharton, printers, New- 
Orleans. 

Recording Secretary—R. C. Kerr, of Ben- 
nett, Kerr & Co., New-Orleans. 
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This is certainly a strong Board of Directors, 
and no better names could be selected to merit 
‘the confidence of the agricultural community. 

We are requested to say that persons desi- 
rous of obtaining further information on the 
subject, or wishing to obtain copies of the con- 
stitution, can apply to Mr. Sizer, at the agricul- 
tural warehouse on Poydras street, or to Mr. 
Wharton, at Sherman & Wharton’s, No. 98 
Camp street. 

The next meeting of the new Society will 
take place at the Mechanics’ Institute, on the 
evening of the first Monday of next month. 
We presume there will be a large attendance, 
by proxy or otherwise. 


a 


A ProrirasLe Farm.—The Farm of Bryan 
Jackson, near Wilmington, Delaware, consists 
of 220 acres. On this farm he employs three 
hands all the year, at $1382 per annum, each; 
two men extra for six months, at 12 per month, 
and day honds, whose wages amount to about 


$50 a year; making in all for labor, a cost of| noted for being as highly flavored as any in Eng- 


$590 a year. Mr. Jackson, in the American 
Farmer, says: “The sales of the farm the past 
year will not vary much from fifty-three hun- 


dred dollars.” 
——_0 © o——_ 


STOCK RAISING IN TEXAS. 


WE concur entirely with the views of Mr. 
Dennett, the Texana editor of the Indianola 
Bulletin, upon the very great importance and 
value of the stock-raising interest of Western 
Texas. That this interest is not duly appreci- 
atid, great even as is the disposition of our 
people to invest capital in the business, we are 
well satisfied—and we have as little doubt that 
if properly cultivated, with railroad facilities to 
reach the northern markets, this source of 
wealth to Texas would be swelled to a magni- 
tude little dreamed of by the most sanguine. 
But to the remarks of Mr. Dennett : 

In the Northern markets, New-York and New- 
England beef is selling at from 84 to 104 cents— 
milk cows, $25 to $35, for ordinary cows, $40 
to $70 for superior quality—working oxen from 
$110 to $180—farm horses for plowing, hauling, 
poe from $300 to $425 per pair—sheep from $6 
to $10. 

We notice that the Cambridge market, Mas- 
sachusetts, is supplied with beeves, cows and 
calves, horses, hogs, sheep, &c., brought by rail- 
road from Maine, New-Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New-York, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio and Illinois. 

These prices at the north are nothing unusual. 
We doubt if they will ever be lower. The in- 
creasing facilities for raising these animals do 
not correspond with the increasing demand. 

What, then, should our State do in view of 
these facts? Every possible encouragement 
should be given to stock raising, and the 
rights and interests of stock raisers should be 
protected by law. No State in the Union can 
begin to compete with Texas in raising cattle, 
mules, horses, sheep and hogs. Railroads are 
stretching from our large cities to every nook 
and corner of the country. Texas and New- 
York, and Texas and California, will eventually 
be linked together by railroads, and our citizens 
should now be preparing extensively for these 
results of interprises now on foot. If we can 
send beeves to Oalifornia and New-York by rail- 
road, we shall distance all competition in stock 

raising throughout the country. This State 
can now furnish pasturage for all the cattle, 
horses, and sheep in the United States and Europe. 
She can furnish the soil that can produce more 
and better cotton than all the Southern States 
now raise or have ever raised, or ever will raise. 
She can furnish the water power to manufacture 
a thousand times more cotton goods than all the 
New-England States now manufacture. She 
has a surface extensive enough to make forty 


such States as Massachusetts, and she has a|and useless growth? Did it not spring up or- 


soil forty times more fertile. With a suitable 


population, and a proper amount of capital ju- | great size, and become stamped by hereditary 


productions that would yield returns as valua- 
ble as the gold of Ophir, in the far-famed ships 
of Solomon.— Tewas State Gazette. 


——* © o—_——_ 


New Foop ror Sxeer.—Whilst I was at Ge- 
neva, I observed every one collecting carefully 
the fruit of the horse-chestnut, and on inquiry 
I learnt that the butchers and holders of grazing- 
stock bought it readily at a certain price per 
bushel. TI inquired of my butcher, and he told 
me it was given to those sheep in particular that 
were fattening. The horse-chestnuts were well 
crushed ; something in the way, so I understood, 
that apples are, previous to cider being made. 
They are crushed or cut up in a machine kept 
solely in Switzerland for that purpose; then 
about two pounds’ weight is given to each sheep 
morning and evening. It must be portioned out 
to the sheep, as too much would disagree with 
them, being of a very heating nature. The 
butcher told me that it gave an excellent rich 
flavor to the meat. The Geneva mutton is 


land or Wales.—Z. D., in Agricultural Gazette. 


_—— @@ 





Oure ror Rinezone.—I noticed in the Culti- 
vator for May 15th, an inquiry for the cure of a 
ringbone in a colt, and answer, take high wines 
of cider brandy, add saltpetre as much as will 
dissolve, and wash the ringbone two or three 
times a day. One of my neighbors cured one 
of three or four years’ standing, by the applica- 
tion a few times.—Boston Cultivator. 


——_+ 0«——_. 


THE FIFTH CLAW OF THE DORKING FOWL. 


Tue Royal Agricultvral Society’s Prize Es- 
say on Poultry teaches us that ‘‘ The fowls of 
this breed have five toes on each foot, a pecu- 
liarity, if absent, denoting impurity of blood.” 
This opinion should have been qualified, or 
might have been given as an opinion, rather 
than in the dogmatic form of an undoubted 
matter of fact. It would have been prudent to 
have cautioned purchasers from buying a so- 
called Dorking fowl with four toes; but as a 
matter of fact, the above statement is fallacious. 
Birds of the very purest strain sometimes pro- 
duce chickens with four toes only, and this pe- 
culiarity occasionally occurs to a large extent; 
in the year 1852 my D-«~king fowls, of whose 
purity, through many generations at least, there 
could not be the slightest doubt, produced one- 
fourth of their chickens with four toes—an in- 
cident which never occurred with the same 
fowls before, nor did it transpire in 1853, al- 
though no change in their management had 
taken place. In the same season large numbers 
of the chickens had five toes on one foot and 
four on the other; while several has six toes on 
one foot and four on the opposite. Neither 
will the converse hold good—the fifth toe being 
by no means a test of purity; for it will show 
itself through several generations by one cross 
of Dorking blood. In the same year in which 
my pure-bred Dorkings produced chickens de- 
fective in the number of their claws, some hal/- 
bred chickens presented this peculiarity in a 
redundant degree—the cockerels with the plu- 
mage, gait, and figure of their sire, a game 
fowl, possessed the fifth toe of extreme length 
and size; and nothing is more common than to 
perceive this supernumerary member on the 
feet of barn-door fowls, which contain in their 
veins as much variety of “blood” as is to be 
found in a Yankee. Yesterday, for instance,gl 
saw in the yard of a farmer, a fowl which re- 
sembled a Spangled Hamburg in color, but it 
possessed a fifth toe, and was the offspring of a 
white game-cock with a grey spangled fow) not 
a Dorking, but probably possessing through 
some remote ancestor a faint trace of that breed. 
Is not the fifth toe, after all, an “abnormal,” 


iginally as a surplus appendage in some fowl of 


come almost a fixed type, through parties breed- 
ing from the large hen, se of her size, 
and not for the purpose of securing this supple- 
mentary member to the locomotive organ ? 

That it is a defect’ (if such a paradoxical 
term may be applied to a thing in ee 
certain, for some high-bred chickens now e 
me, have great difficulty in walking, in conse- 
quence of these prolongations from each foot be- 
coming entangled with each other; and suffer 
some pain from the abrasion which constant 
friction has produced upon each supernumerary 
toe—Poultry Chronicle. 


an 


NEW PLAN OF BREAKING-IN HORSES. 


A new system of breaking-in horses, by 
means of a very few lessons, and so as to pre- 
serve all their precious qualities, has come into 
use; and what is singular is that the author of 
it is a lady, named Isabelle. Having a great 
liking for horses, Madame Isabelle some years 
ago began studying the different systems em- 
ployed in breaking-in horses, and came to the 
conclusion that they were all more or less de- 
fective. She then sought for a plan of her own, 
which should render the horse more tractable 
by developing its intelligence; and she suc- 
ceeded in discovering one so perfect that the 
most restive horse is reduced to obedience in a 
very short time, and without the slightest ill- 
treatment. Her plan, as is almost always the 
case with things really useful, is very simple. 
She begins by making the horse carry his head 
high, and perpendicularly, whereby she pre- 
vents the weakness caused by the constant 
bending of the neck, gives free play to the mus- 
cles in the neck, and allows full action to be ex- 
ercised over the mouth. Then she places on 
the horse a surcingle, surmounted by an iron 
rod 15 inches long, which is bent about four 
inches forward at the summit. On each side of 
the rod are placed four rings, destined to receive 
reins according to the height that may be de- 
sired. The horse soon gets accustomed to this 
check, and it exercises a great moral effect on 
him. He places his head in such # manner as 
not to suffer from the bit in the mouth, and 
thereby soon gets accustomed to being held. in 
hand by his rider or driver. The surcingle also 
promptly accustoms him to adopt the best 
movements, and to advance when desired with- 
out offering any resistance. The breaker-in re- 
mains at the left of the horse, and is armed with 
a whip with a spur in it. After forming her 
system, Madame Isabelle went into Germany, 
and practised it with marked success on horses 
belonging to Prince de Lichtenstein, at Vienna. 
From Vienna she went to Russia, and there stop- 
ped two years. Im the course of that time she 
rendered completely docile all the most restive 
horses of the old cavalry regiment at St. Peters- 
burg, as well as those of the Emperor Nicholas. 
Recently she returned to France, and having 
explained her plan and stated its results to the 
Minister of War, she was, by the special direc- 
tion of the Emperor, who was consulted, author- 
ised to practise it on a number of young horses 
of the regiment of Guides, and with an equal 
number of recruits who had recently joined the 
regiment. The lessons were given under her 
direction at the riding-school of the Ecole Impe- 
riale d’Application d’Etat Major. After the fif- 
teenth lesson the horses manoeuvred with the 
tranquility and precision of old troop horses. 
A few days ago,'Colonel Fleury, who commands 
the regiment, mancevred the horses and recruits, 
and every one of the usual cavalry movements 
was admirably executed. 

——_+2-60—— 


Tart Oats.—Mr. J. "Alphin, of, Sublimity, 
Marion county, Oregon, has left at the office of 
the Statesman, a head of oats, grown on the 
farm of D. S. Staton, which contained 602 per- 
fect grains. The head is but little, if any, bet- 
ter than an average.one. Mr. A. also exhibited 
a large head of wheat, containing seven grains 








diciously invested, she could send forth yearly | descent through many generations, so as to be- 


in each section, perfect, and of remarkable 
size.— California Sour. 
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AN INQUISITION FOR STOLEN FRUIT. 


In Mr. Gunning’s Sketcher, a new English 
book, he tells a story of Dr. Ogden, the Professor 
of Geology : 

The Doctor had taken a great fancy to a lad 
who had been in his service three or four years; 
he was much pleased with his management of a 
garden which was attached to his house, and of 
which he was particularly fond. A cherry tree, 
which had been planted some time, and which 
should have produced very choice fruit, bad 
constantly failed. To the Doctor’s great delight 
it at last showed signs of bearing, and about a 
dozen cherries after a while began to assume a 
- tempting appearance. Returning one day from 

is ride, he missed some of his cherries, and 
accused the boy of having taken them. “I 
have not touched them,” replied the boy, “as 
true as God’s in heaven,” (a very common mode 
of assertion among inferior people at that time.) 
“That’s a good lad! sit thee down, and I’ll give 
thee a glass of wine for thou would’st not tell 
mealie! Going to his closet, he put a pretty 
strong dose of antimonial wine into a glass, 
which the boy drank off, and was preparing to 
leave the room, but his master kept him in con- 
versation. At length the boy was making a 
hasty retreat, saying he did not feel well. ‘ Do 
not quit the room,” said the Doctor, “sit thee 
down ; thou wilt soon be better;” and ringing 
the bell, he ordered a jug of warm water, which 
he administered very freely, at the same time 
providing a basin. The cherries soon made 
their appearance, to the great consternation of 


the lad. ‘‘Where’s the God in heaven?” said 
the Doctor. ‘Thou miscreant! get thee out of 
my house!” He quitted it the same day, but 


not until the Doctor had showed him his will, in 
which he had left him £200. 


——o-4--—_ 


Guryzyism as APPLIED TO Grazinc.—About 
two years since the spirited owners of the 
Pinchbeck Flax Rettery, near Spalding, Lin- 
colnshire, requiring additional space upon which 
to dry their flax, applied to the proprietor of 
an adjoining arable field of 20 acres for its use. 
Being a thoughtful farmer, somewhat of the 
old school, and a clever man of business, he 
did not forget what “spreading flax” did for 
land forty years ago; and desiring to retain 
his land, as also to accommodate his neighbors, 
he at length made a proposal which has proved 
advantageous to both. The land was let upon 
lease for 21 years, divided into four equal parts, 
and laid down to grass—the proprietor to retain 
the use of the grass. One of these divisions is 
at all times, and in alternate courses, to be 
cleared for the stock ; and no flax is to remain 
on the ground to dry Jonger than 14 days, so 
that the drying, clearing, and stocking shall 
proceed as uniformly as possible. In this way 
it frequently follows that more than one part is 
at liberty to receive the stock ; but more gener- 
ally three parts are under the flax in its various 
stages, and only one stocked. The great fact, 
however, is this: that, notwithstanding tram- 
ways and trampling, laying out and gathering 
in, &., this field of 20 acres has well and satis- 
factorily grazed during the summer no less 
than 267 large, long-wooled, hogget sheep. 
Surely this is great proof of the value of the 
system ; it ought to be more extensively tried, 
and proper results given, both experimentally 
and scientifically. 


rr 


A Siveutar Dancer or Carriz.—Our at- 
tention was yesterday called to one of the most 
remarkable dangers attending the pasturage of 
cattle, in the western coun especially, of 
which we have ever heard. The facts which 
we will state show the great necessity there is 
at all times for farmers and others to be most 
careful and prudent in providing clean pasturage 
for their animals, and for resorting to all pre- 
cautions for detecting in and excluding from 
fodder and provender generally, which is to be 
fed out to or come within the reach of stock, 
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every possible foreign substance. The particu- 
lar circumstance to which we now refer, as 
proving this, was the exhibition to us yesterday 
by John P. Wild, an entomologist of this city, 
of two large indigestible balls found in the 
stomach of a diseased cow. The balls are 
specimens of thirteen such taken from the sto- 
machs of two different cows that died near 
Louisville, Ky.—four balls from one and nine 
from the other cow. The largest of these balls 
is almost perfectly globular, and nearly the size 
of the mapped globe ordinarily used in the 
schools, being about 16 to 20 inches in circum- 
ference and nine or ten in diameter. The small- 
est is more of an egg form, and is, in diameter 
about four inches one way and three the other. 

These balls appear to be entirely composed of 
hogs’ bristles or hair, and were taken into the 
stomach with pasturage from a grass lot where 
bristles from the hogs killed in a pork-packing 
establishment were spread regularly for drying. 
It was not until after one of the cows had died 
from this cause, that the circumstance of their 
swallowing the bristles was known, or rather 
that the lodgment in the stomach, and gradual 
accumulation of so indigestible a substance was 
dreamed of. The compact globular form which 
the bristles assumed is attributed to the con- 
stantly revolving movement of the cow’s food, 
during the process of what is commonly called 
“chewing the cud.” In the hog-packing re- 
gions of the West, or in the vicinity of curled 
hair manufactories, where the hair of the hog, 
&c., is steamed and curled tightly into that form 
which fits it for cushions and mattresses,) it 
will be seen that there may always be danger to 
animals from this cause, unless it be duly pro- 
vided against. 
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ARTIFICIAL CHICKEN HATCHING. 





We notice in the English papers, that quite 
an improvement on the old plan of chicken 
hatching has been made by a Mr. Caro Mrnast, 
requiring much less attention to the machine 
during the process of incubation than formerly. 
This was the great objection to all previously 
constructed hatching machines. It may now 
go three days without attention; formerly it 
could be scarcely left three hours. 


This new incubator is a very simple contri- 
vance, and can, consequently, be constructed at 
about one-fourth of the expense formerly re- 
quired. The practical results are equally satis- 
factory, for he states that the average number 
of birds produced is eighty out of every one 
hundred eggs. The necessary heat is obtained 
from a naphtha lamp, without a wick, which is 
so arranged that it may be left to itself for two 
or three days together, and yet the process of 
hatching goes on with due regularity and cer- 
tainty. The eggs are placed on a series of 
tubes, through which a stream of hot water is, 
by means of the naphtha lamp, kept constantly 
flowing; and, when the chicken comes out of 
the shell, it is placed beneath the same tubes, 
which now perform the second duty of the arti- 
ficial parent. After being kept there the proper 
time, it is removed to a compartment more 
suited to its increasing strength, and is ulti- 
mately placed in a pen in the open air. 

Mr. Carlo Minasi has not confined his opera- 
tions to mere barn-door fowls, but has taken a 
flight into the regions of what may be termed 
scientific natural history, and displays, with sat- 
isfaction, as a proof of his skill, a very healthy 
specimen of the barnacle goose, which is to be 
an addition to the Ornithological Society’s col- 
lection in the Regent’s Park. The enthusiastic 
pursuit of his art does not allow Mr. Carlo Mi- 
nasi to stop here, for his success has excited 
his ambition even to the incubation of the eggs 
of an ostrich, which he feels quite confident he 
could acccomplish. Should it prove so, it 
would be advisable, before the time arrived to 
welcome the little long-legged stranger, to re- 





mind the establishment of the old maxim—and 


the occasion on which it was used—of “ Every 
one for himself,” as the donkey said when he 
danced among the chickens—to prevent serious 
doings in that miniature poultry yard. 

The eggs are half embedded in sand, which is 
placed over the tubes, charged with hot water, 
so that it is an under heat which performs the 
hatching. Mr. Minasi informed us, that from 
being thus embedded, the same heat only as 
that of the hen is required; whereas, in incu- 
bators in which the eggs are not so embedded, 
the heat is obliged to be greater, from which 
the chickens suffer in strength. 

The naphtha consumed during the three 
weeks of incubition is about a gallon, which 
may be purchased for 3s. 6d.—Poultry Chroni- 
cle. 
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Waueart mw Oauirornia.—The Union states 
that since they commenced threshing on the 
ranch of Messrs. Hutchington and Green, on 
Putha Creek, Yolo County, the Superintendent, 
Captain Clary, measured ten acres, forty rods 
square, hauled the wheat to the machine, 
threshed and weighed it. The weight was 
forty thousand and four pounds, which, at sixty 
pounds to the bushel, give sixty-six and two- 
thirds bushels of wheat to the acre. This is 
a larger yield per acre than we have ever known 
taken off the same quantity of land. 





Hon. S. P. Benson, in a letter to a friend, 
says:—That on a very rough approximation, 
the amount invested in agriculture in the 
United States, does not fall short of $5,000,000,- 
000, (five billions,) and that the capital in man- 
ufactures and commerce together, cannot possi- 
bly be more than one-fifth of that amount. In 
a new volume of the census, I intend an exam- 
ination of this matter. 


———_- 6 e——_ 
AMERICAN BRAHMAS. 





We would respectfully inform our English 
friends and readers of the “ Farmer,’ that the 
idea prevalent to some extent in England, that 
Brahma fowls existed there previous to being 
sent by Dr. Bennett, isa mistake. Mrs. Hosier 
Williams, of Eaton Mascott, near Shrewsberry, 
received direct from Dr. B. the first pair intro- 
duced into England, and her acknowledgment 
of the same shows that, at least, she had never 
heard of that breed, nor had she ever seen any 
like them before, although an extensive fow!l- 
fancier, and acquainted with all the breeds fa- 
vorably known in England. 

The origin of these fowls can never be traced 
farther than has already been developed, true 
or fabulous, and at this late day it is quite use- 
less to attempt to arrive at any new facts per- 
taining thereto. We profess to know about as 
much in regard to their origin as any one, 
having heard the views and statements of all 
parties from the beginning to the present day. 
We, therefore, are prepared to make the follow- 
ing statements, and we challenge any man to 
prove us in error. 

1st. That no Brahma Pootra fowls have ever 
been imported into the U. S., or any other 
country from China or Asia, since the alleged 
importation of three pairs to the city of New- 
York in 1850, from one of which it is alleged 
all the Brahmas have originated, now in this 
gry or in England. 

2d. That no such fowls are known to exist in 
China, or Asia, at the present time. 

When we say Brahma fowls, we do not mean 
grey Shanghaes, as itis quite probable that cer- 
grey fowls may have been imported from China ; 
and we refer to fowls with cream-white bodies, 
dark wing and tail tips, and neck hackles of the 
same hue. 

It is of no consequence now how they ori- 
ginated, as a knowledge of that matter cannot 
change them in the least; but it is certain that 
a pure Brahma fowl was never seen in England 
till sent there from the United States.—North- 





ern Farmer. 
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CATTLE AND SHEEP MARKET OF 
CALIFORNIA, 


TERE are now in the market about eight 
thousand head of Spanish cattle, and sales have 
previously been made of sixteen thousand head 
of the same cattle, at an average of $40 for old 
steers. Of American cattle there are now in 
market about four thousand head, consisting of 
working oxen and cows—mostly working oxen. 
There have been no sales made of American 
stock of any magnitude, except in cows. They 
have sold both in Los Angelos county and here, 
for $100 to $150 per head. Oxen are held at 
$150 to $200 per yoke. The demand for them 
1s poor and few sales made. We are in hopes 
that as soon as the warm weather is over, there 
will be more demand for American beef, and 
that will give us better sales of our oxen that 
are fat. 

As for Sheep, there have been in market one 
hundred and thirty thousand Spanish Sheep 
from Sonora and New-Mexico, and of those left 
in market the amount will not exceed seven 
thousand at this time. Our friend Aubrey, of 
Santa Fe, closed out last week the last of thirty- 
eight thousand, in fifty-two days’ sales at $4 to 
$9 per head. The weight of a Spanish sheep 
is about thirty pounds dressed. 

The number of American sheep now in mar- 
ket is but eight thousand. They belong to W. 
W. Hollister and Brother, of Licking county, 
Ohio, and Flint & Biggsby, of Maine. They 
are holding them at $15 per head. No sales 
have been made of American sheep, except fifty 
ewes and lambs, by the Hollisters, at Los An- 
gelos, for ranch purposes, at $1,000. 

The number of sheep killed in San Francisco 
is three hundred and thirty per day; the num- 
ber of cattle one hundred and twenty per day: 
The number killed in the State is about two 
hundred and fifty cattle and one thousand sheep 
per day. 
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Sprenpip Grain.—Mr. James Morrison, four 
miles south of Oakland, has sent us a sheaf of 
the finest wheat we have ever seen—about five 
feet high, heads ten inches long, and the fullest, 
cleanest, and best filled grain that has been ex- 
hibited yet. Mr. M. approves and practises 
deep plowing, and sub-soil plowing.— California 


Farmer. 


Great Increase of Domestic Fowis. — We 
saw upon the ranch of Jessie Beard, Esq., the 
best proof of the success of this branch of do- 
mesticindustry. Mr. Beard commenced in Jan- 
uary last, upon his fine ranch, with ninety hens. 
Now in less than seven months the stock has 
increased to over jifteen hundred hens and 
chickens on hand, besides about three hundred 
that have been sold. ll this has resulted in 
doing things well. Personally and particularly 
has the interest been guarded, and there has 
been no lack of that proper care which is al- 
ways needed to insure success.—J 6. 
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AN ARAB STEED. 





Tere was one of our rides which I never 
call to mind without a leap of the heart. The 
noble red stallion which I usually mounted had 
not forgotten the plains of Dar-Fur, where he 
was bred, and whenever we came upon the 
boundless level extending southward from the 
town, his wild blood was aroused. He pricked 
up his ears, neighed as grandly as the war-horse 
of Job, champed furiously against the restrain- 
ing bit, and ever and anon cast a glance of his 
large brilliant eye backward at me, half in won- 
der, half in scorn, that I did not feel the same 
desire. The truth is, I was tingling from head 
to foot with equal excitement, but Dr. Reitz was 
a thorough Englishman in his passion for trot- 
ting, and was vexed whenever I rode at any 
other pace. Once, however, the sky was so 
blue, the morning air so cool and fresh, and the 
blood so lively in my veins, that I answered the 





fierce questioning of Sultan’s eye with an_in- 
voluntary shout, pressed my knees against his 
sides and gave him the rein. O Mercury, what 
a rush followed! We cut the air like the whiz- 
zing shaft from a Saracen crossbow; Sultan 
stretched out until his powerful neck was almost 
on a level with his back, and the glorious 
rhythm of his hoofs was accompanied by so lit- 
tle sense of effort, that it seemed but the throb- 
bing of his heart, keeping time with my own. 
His course was as straight as a sun-beam, 
swerving not a hair’s-breadth to the right or 
left, but forward, forward into the freedom of 
the Desert. Neck and neck with him careered 
the Consul’s milk-white stallion, and I was so 
lost in the divine excitement of our speed, that 
an hour had passed before I was cool enough to 
notice where we were going. The Consul fin- 
ally called out to me to stop, and I complied, 
sharing the savage resistance of Sultan, who 
neighed and plunged with greater ardor than at 
the start. The minarets of Khartoum had long 
since disappeared; we were in the center of a 
desolate, sandy plain, broken here aud there by 
clumps of stunted mimosas—a dreary landscape, 
but glorified by the sunshine and the delicious 
air. We rode several miles on the return track 
before we met the pursuing attendants, who 
had urged their dromedaries into a gallop, and 
were sailing after us like a flock of ostriches.— 
Bayard Taylor. 
ee——. 

Remepy ror THE Bire or A Map Doc.—We 
have already published the following remedy 
for the bite of a maddog. As some excitement 
exists in relation to the alleged prevalence of 
hydrophobia, and. exaggerated reports are cir- 
culated of persons having been bitten, we 
again give it a place in our columns as worthy 
of trial : 

‘A Saxon forester, named Gastelf, now of 
the venerable age of 82, unwilling to take to the 
grave with him a secret of such import, has 
made public in the Leipsic Journal, the means 
which he had used for fifty years, and where- 
with he affirms, he has rescued many human 
beings and cattle from the fearful death of hy- 
drophobia. Take immediately, warm vinegar 
or tepid water, wash the wound clean therewith, 
and then dry it; pour then a few drops of 
muriatic acid, because mineral acids destroy 
the poison of the saliva, by which means the 
evil effect of the latter is neutralized.” 

It would be better, after making these appli- 
cations, to heal the wound under a poultice. 
There are some physicians who contend that 
hydrophobia is in reality lock-jaw aggravated 
by the imagination and fear of the patient. 

The latter disease exhibits symptoms of a 
similar character, and is often produced when a 
wound: inflicted with a blunt instrument is 
healed too quickly. Suppuration must precede 
granulation, and if the outside of the wound is 
healed, the inner portion, particularly where 
the wound is deep, and a nerve has been lacer- 
ated, cannot heal, and lock-jaw often supervenes. 
In all cases when a wound is inflicted by a 
blunt instrument—whether by a nail, the tine 
of a pitchfork, or the tooth of an animal—it 
should be laid open until it assumes a healthy 
appearance.— Boston Journal. 
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Insects.—The Legislature of the State of New- 
York at its last winter session, placed 1000 
dollars in the hands of the State Agricultural 
Society, to make investigations respecting the 
insects that are hurtful to vegetation. The 
work was placed in the hands of Dr. Asa Fitch, 
of Washington county. It is understood that, 
this season, hisinvestigations have been confined 
to the insects that injure the fruit tree. A me- 
morial is soon to be expected from him on that 
subject, which will be one of great interest. 


——_+oe—_—_ 


Mice on THE Raine.—It is said that the Ger- 
man farmers of the lower Rhine have been so 
troubled with mice, that a deputation from Alsa- 
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tia went to Strasbourg and invoked the aid of 


the prefect. At his recommendation a large 
number of ncw mouse-traps was procured, and . 
on a space of three acres in thirty-six days 
there were caught 15,371 of the little creatures, 
an average of near 450 per day. An enterpris- 
ing Yankee might turn an honest penny by im- 
porting cats into Germany. 
——__@-0«—— 
For the America” Agriculturist. 


DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


I nave begged a copy of a recipe for Drop 
Caxes, for the readers of your valuable paper. 
I think no one who tries it can fail to consider 
it most excellent. They should be baked in 
cups or saucers, in a quick oven, and eaten as 
soon as done: 

4 eggs, 1 cup of sugar, 1 cup of butter, 2 
quarts of flour, 1 quart of milk, 4 tea-spoons 
of cream-tartar, 2 tea-spoons of soda, a little 
salt. 

I should like also to recommend to the ladies, 
Sweet-meat Picxizs. They areeasily prepared, 
and make a fine relish for the tea-table, prefer- 
able, on many accounts, to ordinary preserves. 

To Picxte Quinces.—To 7 lbs. of quinces, 
4 lbs. of sugar, 1 quart of vinegar, 1 oz. of 
cinnamon, } 0z. of cloves. 

Scald the vinegar with the spice, and pour on 
the quinces, having first cut them in thick 
slices, and boiled in clear water until tender. 

Pears and plums may be done in the same 
way, except the fruit should be left whole. 

I have also, to me, a new Recipe FoR PICKLING 
Green Tomatozs, which “ they say” is unusually 
nice. 

1 gal. tomatoes chopped fine, 4 green pep- 
pers, 4 onions chopped, a handful of salt 
sprinkled over them. Let them stand 6 hours— 
then drain off the juice—add 1 table-spoonful 
of ground pepper, 1 of all-spice, 1 of cloves, 
8 tea-spoonfuls made mustard, 4 pint grated 
horse radish, 4 pint mustard seed, 3 pints cider 
vinegar. 

Oucumbers are good put up in the same way. 

Cucumbers make very good mangoes. 

If boiling water is poured over cucumbers 
when gathered for pickles, and they remain in 
it till it is cold, they will not soften. They may 
then be thrown into cold vinegar till enough are 


collected to pickle with spices. 
Axne Hore. 


Tomato \Prer.—After you have lined your 
plate with paste, spread thereon a layer of 
sliced green tomatoes, add a tea-cupfull of mo- 
lasses, two small table-spoonfulls of flour, a little 
salt and nutmegs. Cover with paste, and bake 
slowly, and it will make an excellent pie. 

Cream Cake.—One cup sour cream, one of 
sugar, two of flour, and two eggs, and 2 tea- 
spoon-ful salaratus. 

Cup-Caxe.—One cup of butter, two of sugar, 
three of flour, four eggs, one cup sour milk, one 
tea-spoonfull salaratus. Bake in small dishes. 

To keep Worms From Driep Frurr.—Place 
your fruit in a steamer, over a pot of boiling 
water covered tightly. When thoroughly 
heated, tie them up immediately in a clean cot- 
ton or linen bag, and hang them up. “This 
method is preferable to heating in an oven, as 
that is apt to render them hard, evenif you are 
so fortunate as to not burn them. 
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Horticultural Department. 
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FIELD FLOWERS. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 








Here are daisies, buttercups, 

Upon which the wild bee sups, 
And from which he steals 

Honey for his winter store— 

Much he takes and comes for more— 
What delicious meals ! 


They are undervalued flowers, 
Never grown in garden bowers, 
Seldom culled for wreaths ; 

But each little blossom yields 
Sunny pleasure to the fields 
Where its fragrance breathes. 


They are like those humble hearts 
Never playing mighty parts 
On the world’s wide stage, 
But, with feelings true and warm, 
All life’s duties they perform, 
And its cares assuage. 


Blooming in the summer air 

Here, and there, and every where, 
Careless of renown, 

Quite unnoted in their birth, 

As when in their native earth 
They lie meekly down. 


Naught below is lovelier seen, 

Than amid the common green 
Their contrasted light, 

White and golden, scattered round, 

Small day stars, as frequent found 
As the stars of night. 


Worthy they, these tender things, 
Of the song the poet sings 
In his happy hours; 
They are his peculiar toys, 
Fresh delights and living joys— 
Nature’s simplest flowers! 


——+#e4e—— 


SHOW OF THE BROOKLYN HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Te Fall Exhibition of this Society com- 
menced yesterday, (Tuesday, 19th,) and con- 
tinues three days. As our paper goes to press 
on Monday evening, we can only say that there 
is a prospect of a fine show, one which, like that 
held in May, will add to the credit of this vigor- 
ous and growing Society. No one in this vicin- 
ity at all interested in the objects of the Society, 
will fail to visit the show to-day or to-morrow. 

—_+# @e- —— 


NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tus Society met at their rooms 600 Broad- 
way, on Monday evening, the 11th September. 
John Groshon in the chair, and P. B. Mead 
Secretary. 

The Committee of Conference with the State 
Agricultural Society reported that the members 
of this Mggiety would be entitled to all the ben- 
efits of membership in the State Society. 

On motion of Mr. Mead, Messrs. Hogg, Mead, 
and Bridgkman were appointed a Committee to 
canvass the field of their operations, and solicit 
plants to make a creditable display in the Fair 
of the State Agricultural Society. It was also 
resolved that members of the Society who have 


premiums standing in their favor, are at liberty 
to transfer the necessary amount to the pay- 
ment of their yearly dues. 





oo e—— 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL 
° SOCIETY. 


We attended the sessions of this body in 
Boston, on the 13th and 14th insts. Delegates 
and members were present from several States 
and Territories, and the meetings were well at- 
tended and interesting. , 

The Hon. Marsnatt P. Witper, of Massa- 
chusetts, was unanimously reélected President, 
and most of the Vice Presidents, and other offi- 
cers, chosen at the last meeting, in Philadel- 
phia, two years ago, were also reélected. The 
address of the President was of a lively charac- 
ter, and concluded with a hearty welcome of the 
Society to the hospitality and attentions of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

That Society had prepared an exhibition at 
the same time, which was thought to surpass 
all their previous Shows, and it afforded no lit- 
tle gratification to the delegates to inspect the 
extensive exhibition of fruits, from the grounds 
of the best growers in the vicinity. 

The Pomological Society devoted all of Wed- 
nesday and the forenoon of Thursday, to a dis- 
cussion on Pears. In the first place, they re- 
jected from the list a large number—probably 
some fifty or sixty kinds, but the names of most 
of them have never come under the notice of 
ordinary cultivators. Three votes in favor of 
any pear prevented its being proscribed. 

The next step was to review the lists, and see 
if any pear could be advanced by a two-thirds 
vote of the Convention to the highest grade, as 
worthy of general cultivation. The Lawrence 
pear was thus unanimously advanced. Mr. S. 
WaLKER considered it the greatest acquisition, 
and taken all in ali, the best pear for general 
cultivation. Others confirmed the opinion. It 
is always fair, not quite so large as well-grown 
Virgalieus, and ripensin December and January. 
It isan American pear. Manning’s Elizabeth 
was also advanced to the same honor. Beurre 
Superfine and the Howell Pear were unani- 
mously placed on the list of those which pro- 
mise well. Of the Beurre Superfine, Mr. Wil- 
der thinks it a pear of great excellerice, ripens 
in November and December, has all the good 
qualities of the Brown Beurre, and is larger and 
fairer. Mr. Hovey has fruited it three years, 
and thinks it very fine. Mr. Saul has fruited it 
six years, and thinks highly of it. Mr. Barry 
and Mr. Prince decidedly approved of it. 

Doyenne Boussock and Steven’s Genessee, 
had warm advocates, while others were dis- 
posed to think less of them, as not of suffi- 
cient high rank in flavor and quality. Mr. 
Hovey thinks the former one of the best mar- 
ket pears we have, and a gentleman present 
from Belgium, said it was the great market 
pear of that country. 

The list of apples that promise well, adopted 
by the last Convention, was taken up, and the 
merits of each fully discussed, but the Melon 
apple was the only variety promoted to the list 
for general cultivation. Some specimens of that 
apple on the tables of the Mass. Hort. Society, 
surpassed in size, beauty and fairness, any we 
have seen, even in Western New-York, where 
it originated. 








These discussions of the Pomological Society 








are interesting and valuable. They call out the 
views, observations and experiences of careful 
observers and cultivators in different localities. 
Some varieties prove to be fair in one location 
and worthless in others. The whole subject of 
pears, is yet almost in its infancy, and the ex- 
periments on most kinds are limited and unsat- 
isfactory. 

While many important decisions are arrived 
at in these Oonventions, yet enthusiastic per- 
sons are sometimes led into indiscretions, as 
at present indicated by the fact that Brande 
St. Germain, Limon, and Striped Madaleine 
pears were, two years ago, unanimously put on 
the list “‘ which promise well,” while this year, 
on mature deliberation, they were as unani- 
mously degraded. Perhaps a careful yote by 
ballot, on varieties which any person objects to, 
might remedy the difficulty. 

The delightful reiinion at the Revere House, 
to which, on Thursday evening, all the dele- 
gates were invited by President Wilder, we 
were unavoidably prevented from attending. 

The trip by the Empire State, of the Fall 
River Line, was as pleasant as could be desired. 
A good night’s rest on a steady, staunch steam- 
er, without disturbance till 5 or 6 o’clock in the 
morning, is a luxury to the traveler. During 
our stay in Boston, we found admirable quar- 
ters at the old favorite Tremont House, than 
which there are few or no better-conducted 
first-class hotels in the country. 
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FOREIGN GARDENERS IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Tue following letter was received sometime 
since, and would have appeared before, had we 
not been too much occupied to look it over care- 
fully. The writer mistakes the design of the 
paragraph to which he takes exception. We 
are far from condemning foreign gardeners as a 
class; on the contrary, we highly appreciated 
their labors, and trust that many others will yet 
come over, bringing with them the experience of 
other lands. We think, however, that as a 
class, they are often too set in their attachment 
to foreign customs and technicalities, and that 
they will find it to their advantage to throw aside © 
their conservative notions, and fall into the spirit 
and go-ahead tendencies of the new world. 
Nothing chafes a native-born Yankee more, than 
to come in contact with one who claims that 
this or that is just the course to pursue, because 
it is the plan followed in some foreign domain 
with the term “royal” prefixed. In the article 
alluded to, the writer aimed a blow at the obse- 
quiousness which attaches value to any thing, 
simply because it is foreign or far fetched. 
Look over a long list of advertisements for gar- 
deners, and in the majority of cases we shall 
find that it is not a good gardener simply that 
is wanted, but a Scotch or an English or a Ger- 
man gardener is sought after, just as we see a 
French broadcloth or silk, bringing a much 
higher price than an equally good or better do- 
mestic manufacture. We repeat, give us all the 
foreign skill and experience we can get, but in- 
fase into it as much as possible of Yankee 
spirit; and let no one feel that foreign aid is ¢s- 
sential or always the best, even in the matter of 
gardening. 

We shall be glad to hear from our correspond- 
ent as often as may be, and trust he will from 
time to time give our readers plain practical 























AMERIOAN AGRIOCULTURIST, 


am: 


hints, both in regard to laying out grounds, and 
the best method of cultivating the various hor- 
ticultural productions. His teachings in this 
line, if of a useful character, will be the best 
defence of the skill and character of his country- 


men, . 
For the American Agrioulturist. 

Having seen in your widely-circulated paper, 
a leading article upon the beautiful house and 
grounds of Mr. Ketchum, at Hokanum, I 
observe a passage calculated to prejudice gen- 
tlemen of this country against employing for- 
eign gardeners, on the plea that they are obliged 
to learn every thing over again when they ar- 
rive in this country. This, I emphatically deny. 
When a man has learned his business as gar- 
dener in England, and studied all his early life 
to obtain that knowledge which is requisite for 
a gardener to know, it does not matter to what 
quarter of the globe he emigrates, as he is per- 
fectiy aware that the plants and vines which he 
had under his charge in England require the 
same treatment and attention every where else. 
I am satisfied that the major part of the plants 
and vines in this country, have been at some 
time imported from Europe. I am, of course, 
now speaking of green-houses, and a man who 
understands them in England, can manage them 
equally well here. 

I see an allusion also made to the graduates 
from the garden of the Duke of Devonshire. 
Allow me to say that there area great many 
coming to this country who profess to have been 
there formerly, thinking this a recommendation, 
as it undoubtedly is. Sir Joseph Paxton being 
known all over the world as the Duke’s head 
gardener—others seek to share in his fame— 
but by what I learn, many of these men never 
saw the Duke’s seat at Ohatsworth, nor even 
that part of England where that splendid man- 
sion and gardens are situated. When men of 
this description take situations and fail, which 
they are sure to do, as many of them scarcely 
know a cabbage from a cauliflower, it lowers 
good foreign gardeners in the estimation of gen- 
tlemen requiring them. I may further add that 
there are at most very few graduates in this 
country, who have been schooled in the Duke 
of Devonshire’s gardens. Should there be any 
at all in this country who have really been at 
Chatsworth, I am sure they would give satisfac- 
tion to any gentleman needing their services. 

The only difficulty a good gardener experi- 
ences here is in the growth of vegetables, and 
and he requires twelve months’ practice to know 
the difference of climate and vegetation. I am 

an Englishman, and a graduate of the Royal 
* Gardens of England, and can prove that I am 
so; and I will not give place to any man as re- 
gards a thorough knowledge of the business, 
extending from propagating and laying out 
grounds down to using the spade. Nowhere in 
any country is there such magnificent specimens 
of horticultural and florticultural skill as are 
met with in the exhibition tents of the London 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Chiswick, the 
Royal Botanical Gardens of London, and others, 
even provincial shows, where plants and fruit 
are exhibited to the astonished and admiring 
gaze of thousands, I am sure any gentleman 
who has visited those florticultural displays will 
bear me out in this assertion. I have attended 
these exhibitions of skill as an exhibitor, and I 
may add, a fortunate one. I do not wish your- 
self or readers to suppose that I am against 
American gardeners. On the contrary, I can 
but admire them as a clever and intelligent class 
of men. At the same time I must say that be- 
cause a man is a foreigner, it is very wrong to 
think that he is incompetent to manage a gen- 
tleman’s estate, and I hope to prove at some 
future period myself, that this is not the case. 
I trust, Sir, as a lover of fair’ play and justice, 
that you will insert this in your journal at some 
convenient opportunity. W. SumMMaErsBez. 

Spring Hill, Flushing, L. I., Aug. 10th, 1854. 
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A sypoonits is good in nothing but sighs, 


VERBENA, 
PRACTICAL HINTS ON POT CULTURE. 


As the Verbena merits a place, and most 
justly, among popular florists’ flowers, perhaps 
a few hiats on its cultivation in pots may be 
acceptable to those who have not hitherto 
adopted that mode of culture. I know of no 
plant more useful or ornamental as a pot-plant, 
for decorating the green-house during the sum- 
mer season, when the proper inmates of that 
structure are enjoying the open air. If we take 
into consideration its graceful habit, the variety 
and brilliancy of its colors, which offer hues 
for every taste, and above all, the lengthened 
period it continues to° produce its lovely blos- 
soms, it is unrivalled and ought to be more gen- 
erally grown in pots as specimens, more espe- 
cially now that the numerous varieties are so 
much improved, both in form and color. The 
present season has been productive of some 
gems of the first class ; and if the Veberna con- 
tinues to be improved as it has been during 
these few years past, I have no doubt that the 
time is not far distant when it will form one of 
the leading features at our floral exhibitions. I 
do not know if my system of propagating this 
favorite be new; but as it is simple, certain, 
and expeditious, it may be as well to state how 
I proceed from the commencement. [I fill shal- 
low pans (such as are used for placing under 
flower-pots) to within a quarter of an inch of 
the top with silver-sand, and pour in water suf- 
ficient just to cover the sand. I then make the 
cuttings in the usual way, and push them into 
the wet-sand; put the labels to them, and 
place them in a hot-bed frame where the heat 
ranges from 65 to 70 deg., always keeping the 
sand wet. The advantages that are to be re- 
alized by propagating the Verbena in this 
way are, that the cuttings never require to be 
shaded in the brightest sunshine, consequently 
the young plants are not drawn up long and 
lanky; the cuttings never stop growing from 
the time they are put in until they are ready to 
pot off, which is in about six or seven days, 
when they may be drawn out of the wet sand, 
with a bunch of roots, without injuring a single 
fibre. The best time to commence operations 
for growing specimen Verbenas in pots is Feb- 
ruary, or as soon as vegetation commences for 
the season. It is desirable to pot a few of the 
best autumn-struck plants for the sake of early 
bloom; but they never make such handsome 
specimens, nor continue so long in good health, 
as plants raised from cuttings in spring. As 
soon as the cuttings are well rooted, they should 
be plotted into 3-inch pots, and placed in a 
gentle heat for a few days, until they are es- 
tablished in the pots; then top them, and har- 
den them by degrees; never allow them to re- 
main long in heat after they begin to grow, or 
they wiil form long naked stems. As soon as 
the pots are filled with roots, shift into 6-inch 
ones, and from these into 11-inch pots. Dur- 
ing the growth of the plant, all shoots must be 
stopped in order to cause the plants to grow 
bushy; and never allow them to flower until 
the plant is properly formed, and has as many 
leading shoots as are wanted. The compost in 
which I grow the Verbena is, equal parts turfy 
loam, leaf-mold and peat, with a little silver- 
sand added, to keep the soil open. I water 
twice a-week with liquid manure, and occasion- 
ally syringe over head with clean water to 
cleanse the foliage. If the saving of the seed 
is no object, aJl flowers ought to be cut off as 
soon as they begin to decay. I need scarcely 
add, that the grand secret in the successful cul- 
ture of this, as well as of all plants, is efficient 
drainage ; without this no plant will continue 
long in good health. If green-fly should attack 
your plants, fumigate with tobacco; for if the 
fly once gets a-head, the plants will never re- 
cover sufficiently to give satisfaction. Mildew 
is another enemy which must be looked after. 
As soon as it is perceived, dust the plants with 
a little sulphur, which will stop it from doing 





much mischief.— Y., in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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CANKER WORMS. 


WE clip the following extracts, relative to 
preventing the ravages of these pests, from a 
letter written by Thaddeus William Harris to 
the New-England Farmer: 


“Fourteen or fifteen years ago, when canker 
worms were very plentiful and destructive in 
this vicinity, the use of tin collars, applied 
around the trunks of the trees, in the form of 
inverted funnels, was recommended to prevent 
the ascent of the female insects. In the au- 
tumn of 1852, they were employed in this place 
by several persons, who have reported favorably 
concerning them. The feet of the female in- 
sects are not provided with suckers or claspers 
like those of flies; and their structure seems to 
be such as would necessarily prevent their 
walking or retaining their foothold against grav- 
ity, beneath a perfectly smooth, polished and 
dry surface. Hence, when Mr. Everett first 
showed me his glass collars, I was very favora- 
bly impressed with the contrivance, and ac- 
cepted his offer to apply them to some of my 
trees, in order to test their efficacy. Two of 
my cherry trees, and two small plum trees were 
provided with s collars in the autumn of 
1853; and these four trees have almost entirely 
escaped injury, while some other trees in my 
garden, not protected with collars or with tar, 
have been more or less seriously injured by can- 
ker worms. I do not consider this experiment 
as conclusive, because there have been some 
canker worms on the protected trees ; those on 
the cherry trees may have come from two in- 
fested elm trees, growing near the fence in a 
neighboring lot, and so close as to interfere 
with some of the branches on my two cherry 
trees; the plum trees, on the contrary, were 
sufficiently distant from infested trees. More- 
over, a friend tells me that he saw a female in- 
sect pass over the glass collar on one of his 
trees last autumn. The glass in all cases may 
not be sufficiently smooth ; or perhaps moisture 
on the foot of the female or on the glass may 
enable the insect to stick to the glass. Further 
experiments in use of this contrivance seem, 
therefore, to be wanting before an unconditional 
verdict can be given in its favor. It is my in- 
tention to apply these glass collars to other 
trees in my garden next autumn ; in the expec- 
tion that, if effectual as a preventive to the as- 
cent of the female insect, they will prove in the 
course of time cheaper and better than any 
other remedy hitherto employed. 

“« Applications of tar, or of oil, according to 
the well known methods, if made in season, and 
renewed as often as necessary, have proved 
good remedies against the depredations of can- 
ker worms. My ownconfidencein them notonly 
remains unimpaired, but is confirmed by con- 
tinued experience. The use of these remedies 
are attended with much trouble and considera- 
ble expense, against which are to be taken into 
account the satisfaction and profit arising from 
the preservation of the foliage, the fruit, and 
even the continued health of the trees. 

“Tn the enumeration of remedies we are not 
to forget the services of the feathered race. 
The warblers, buntings and other small birds 
devour great numbers of canker worms. Even 
the cherry bird earns a share of our early cher- 
ries by the havoc he makes among the canker 
worms. I wish as much could be said in favor 
of the robins, but candor obliges me to confess 
that insects form but a very small portion of 
their food, while they are unsparing in their at- 
tacks upon our cherries. Domestic fowls, if 
allowed to go at large among the trees during 
the seasons when the female insects are rising 
from the ground, devour great numbers of 
them. During the present summer, some 
cherry trees growing in a yard where fowls are 
kept have entirely escaped the attacks of can- 
ker worms; while trees in an adj yard 
from which the fowls’'were excluded, have had 
their leaves wholly destroyed by insects.”— 
Farm Journal. 
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New-York, Wednesday, September 20, 1854. 
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To CorresPonpENTs.—We must again beg the 
indulgence of our correspondents for any appa- 
rent neglect. Our table is loaded with a “ moun- 
tain pile” of communications, Reports, Show and 
Premium Lists, &c., which have accumulated 
during our interruptions from office duties for a 
few weeks past. Though in temporary poor 
health we are laboring night and day, and hope 
soon to get all straight. 


——~ @-e——_ 


Reports or State anp County SHows.—So 
numerous have these exhibitions now become, 
and so crowded together into a few weeks are 
the days on which they are held, that we can- 
not hope to give any thing like a report in de- 
tail. Weshall be obliged to any one furnish- 
ing a short report of such things as are particu- 
larly important and interesting, but we hope no 
one will ask us to publish a long account of pro- 
ceedings which possess only a local interest. 
We can devote one or two pages each week to 
such reports as will convey information of an 
interesting or useful character. 
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FROST AS A MANURE. 


We know of no treatment so directly ben- 
eficial, for almost every class of soils as that of 
throwing up land in narrow ridges in the fall or 
early winter. There are few soils worth culti- 
vating at all, that do not contain more or less 
materials which can be made available to plants 
by the combined action of air and frost. 

Take two plots of heavy soil, side by side, 
and let one lie unmoved till spring, while the 
other is deeply plowed in autumn, and the result 
will be very visible in the spring crop. But 
the manner of plowing is important. T'o secure 
the greatest advantage, a single furrow should 
be thrown up and another back-furrowed directly 
upon it so as to produce a high ridge, then ano- 
ther ridge is to be made in the same manner 
with a deep dead furrow between the two. The 
process is to be continued thus through the 
whole field, so that when finished it will present 
a surface of high ridges and deep dead furrows 
succeeding each other, about once in two or two 
and a half feet. If prepared in this way, the 
frost will penetrate far downward, loosening and 
disintegrating the soil below the furrows, while 
the ridges will crumble down, and as they will 
not hold water, the air will circulate freely 
through them, decomposing the mineral portions, 

and conveying in ammonia and other gasses. 
This operatio# will be equal to ten or more loads 
of good manure upon clay or compact soils. 

In the spring it will only be necessary to run 
a plow once or twice through the center of each 
ridge, and then level the whole down with a 
heavy harrow. 

Another advantage in this process, is that 
when land is thus prepared it dries out and 
warms several days earlier in the spring. Again 
there are some soils that are exhausted upon the 
surface, but which contain poisonous substances 
in the sub-soil. If this sub-soil is thrown up in 
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these poisonous compounds (usually proto-sul- 
phate of iron or manganese) will be destroyed, or 
changed to a harmless form, during the winter. 

The above practice is especially to be recom- 
mended in the garden. One of the most suc- 
cessful cultivators of an acre of ground in our 
acquaintance, digs it up in the fall to the depth 
of three to four feet, making deep trenches and 
high ridges so that the whole acre appears to 
be covered with high winrows of hay placed 
closely together. 

‘We strongly urge every farmer who has not 
tried this method, to lay out their plans now 
for experiment in this way, on a larger or smaller 
scale, during the present season. 
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WHEAT AND RYE FOR PASTURE. 


THosE who are short in grass and corn fod- 
der, should immediately put in a good quantity 
of wheat or rye for pasture. The former is so 
much the most nutritious, that it will pay in 
pasture for stock, for the difference in the price 
of seed. The ground ought to be made rich, 
so as to insure a rank growth this fall. It 
may be pastured again in the spring, and then 
produce a fair crop of grain. 

Farmers lose much annually, but more espe- 
cially during a drouth, by not paying more at- 
tention to cultivated grasses for their stock. 
Under this head we name corn stalks, as well 
as wheat, rye, clover, &c. Even the wild su- 
gar cane is nothing more than a grass, botani- 
cally speaking. 


oo-———— 


BORAX WASHING RECIPE. 


A NUMBER of new subscribers have requested 
us to republish the above recipe, which ap- 
peared in a former number, (Vol. XL, page 
279.) We have been waiting to give the re- 
sults of some careful experiments which were 
being made in our own family, but which were 
broken off by sickness. Enough, however, was 
ascertained to convince us that there is really a 
great advantage in adding a small quantity of 
borax to common hard soap, previous to using 
it for washing. Our method is as follows: To 
every pound of hard soap add from one-half to 
three-quarters of an ounce of common borax, 
with one quart of water. Put the water in any 
convenient vessel upon the stove, add the borax, 
somewhat pulverized, and then put in the soap 
cut up in thin pieces. Keep them hot—but not 
boiling—for two or three hours, or until the 
whole is well dissolved, and then set it aside to 
cool, when a solid mass will be formed: If the 
vessel is set upon the warm stove at night, the 
operation will be completed in the morning, 
though we think it better to stir the mass just 
before it is cooled. 

The night before washing, rub the clothes 
where most soiled, with the soap, and soak in 
water till morning. This soap, which has been 
more than doubled in quantity, will go quite as 
far, bulk for bulk, as the original, thus saving 
at least one half. The boiling and washing are 
to be performed in the usual manner; but it 
will be found that the labor of rubbing is di- 
minished three-fourths, while the usual caustic 
or eating effect of the soap, is greatly lessened ; 
and the hands will retain a peculiarly soft and 
silky feeling, even after a large washing. The 
preparation is adapted to all kinds of fabrics, 





contact with the air and frost during winter, 


colored or uncolored, including flannels, and i; 


is thought to increase their whiteness. By 
using this preparation, with the previous soak- 
ing over night, we have had sixteen dozen 
pieces finished early in the forenoon, when, by 
the old process, it would have been an “all 
day’s job.” 
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BURNING FLUIDS--EXPLOSIONS ! 


WE scarcely take up a newspaper which does 
not contain an account of one or more “ Explo- 
sions” of fluid lamps. We have carefully noted 
these paragraphs for a long time, and we are 
free to say, that we have not yet found a single 
genuine explosion recorded, and we very much 
doubt whether ten explosions have occurred in 
five years past. Let any one examine the next 
dozen reports, and mark whether the accidents 
do not occur while the lamps are being filled. 
It is as impossible to burst alamp when the cap 
is unscrewed, as to burst a gun with a thimble- 
full of powder with no wad over it. We have 
made nearly a hundred experiments upon various 
burning fluids, and after many careful trials, we 
have been unable to break a lamp of any pat- 
tern when the cup was off, although every pre- 
caution was taken to have the lamp entirely 
filled with a due mixture of gas and atmos- 
pheric air. Once in about forty trials we suc- 
ceeded in breaking the lamp by filling it entirely 
with the proper mixture of fluid vapor and air, 
screwing down the cap, stopping up one wick- 
tube tightly, and then lighting the confined mix- 
ture through the other tube, which was left open 
for the purpose. The fact is, ninety-nine out of 
every hundred reported cases of ‘ explosions,” 
are merely the taking fire of the fluid while 
carelessly filling the lamp still burning, or by 
bringing the fluid too near another light. When 
this takes place, the person usually drops the 
lamp and can in their fright, and as a necessary 
consequence the fluid runs out and takes fire, 
and often produces serious injury. 

When a lamp is nearly exhausted it becomeg 
warm, and rapidly turns to vapor the first fluid 
pouredin, If the wick is still burning, or ano- 
ther lamp is near by, this gas, which rapidly 
diffuses itself through the air, takes fire, produc- 
ing a large flame, (not an explosion,) and the 
stream of fluid running from the can, is scattered 
over the person performing the operation. If 
the clothing is of a combustible material, serious 
burning often results, and the papers immediately 
charge the whole affair toan “explosion.” The 
domestic herself is glad to tax to this cause a 
result brought about by her own careless diso- 
bedience of positive orders. 

We think a great proportion of accidents 
would be avoided, if newspapers would state 
such occurrences correctly, attributing the result 
entirely to fire caused by sheer carelessness, for 
in this case greater care would be exercised 
than when the danger is supposed to result from 
a kind of inevitable explosion. 

From what is said above, it will be observed 
that care should be taken both to avoid near- 
ness to flame in filling, and also never to leave 
one of the wick tubes without a covering or a 
wick in it. If a wick happens to be deficient, 
let the tube be kept covered with an extinguish- 
ing cap, or cork it up with a bit of wood, cloth, 


or paper. 
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Berrer read little with thought, than much 





with levity and quickness. 
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CONNECTICUT STATE FAIR. 





Tus commences at New-Haven, on the 10th 
of October. We learn from the Secretary, H. 
A. Dyer, Esq., that arrangements are already 
in progress, to make this an occasion worthy 
of the State. Itis the first State fair in the 
land of steady habits, but it is in the hands of 
men who have had some experience in other 
fairs, and know what needs to bedone. Fifteen 
acres are to be enclosed as a track for the horse 
exhibition. Large buildings and tents will be 
put ap for the display of horticultural and man- 
ufactured products, covered pens will be pro- 
vided for stock, and every arrangement will be 
made for the convenience of exhibitors. The 
Society are particularly desirous to have a full 
display of the manufactures of every class. A 
large margin is given for articles that do not 
appear on the premium list, in the way of dis- 
cretionary premiums. 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH CONCENTRATED 
FERTILIZERS ON GRASS, 

Waar is the cheapest manure for mowing 
lands, is a question not easily answered. Pro- 
bably, no one fertilizer is the best under all cir- 
cumstances. We tried an experiment last 
spring, which has settled this question for our 


. own premises. The lot selected for the trial 


was an old mowing field, laid down a dozen years 
ago, or more, and cutting not far from a ton to 
the acre. Four plots of ground, of four square 
rods each, adjoining each other, were measured 
off, staked, and numbered. 

May 3d, in a rain, we sowed 15 lbs. of De 
Burg’s super-phosphate of lime upon number 
one. Qn number two we sowed 15 lbs, of 
Mapes’ improved super-phosphate of lime. On 
number three, we put 15 lbs. of Peruvian gu- 
ano, that had been moistened and mixed with 
charcoal cinders for a fortnight. On number 
four, we put nothing, in order to show the na- 
tural product of the land. 

A week after the application, the plot ma- 
nured with the guano could be distinguished, 
at a distance, by its greater luxuriance, and 
darker green. The effect of the super-phos- 
phate was not very manifest. About the 1st of 
July, the grass upon the several plots was 
carefully cut, dried and weighed. Number one 
gave 84 pounds; number two, 70 lbs.; number 
three, 104 Ibs.; and number four, 59 Ibs. The 
following tabular arrangement gives a better 
comparative view. 





Date of ap- | Date of 
Manure. plication | Cutting | Area 


Hothing, May 34 July 1st iy “as oh. 
Mapes Im. Sup. lime, . 

Dr. Burg’s Sup. lime, 
Peruvian guano, 


o 


35 4 a 
“ o do 104 Ld 





It will be seen that the manures were applied 
in about twice the quantity usually recom- 
mended, or at “the rate of 600 pounds to the 
acre. The return for Mapes’ Super-phosphate 
of lime was 11 lbs. of hay for fifteen pounds of 
the manure; De Burg’s gave 25 lbs. ; and the 
guano 45 lbs. 

We had purposed to cut a second crop upon 
these plots of ground, but the drought has 
been so severe that it will hardly pay. Wehad 
supposed it quite probable that the effects of 
the super-phosphates would be more manifest 
upon the second cutting than upon the first, 
but now, (September 1,) the after-math is look- 





ing much the best upon the plot treated with 
guano. It may be that another season will 
bring number one and two up to a level with 
number three. 

It is quite evident that it will pay well to 
dress old mowing fields with Peruvian guano, 
but it ought to be applied very early in the 
spring, and directly after thoroughly harrowing 
or scarifying the old sod. We got here in the 
first cutting 45 lbs. of hay for the 15 lbs. of 
guano, or nearly enough to pay for the manure, 
which we suppose will improve the yield at 
least for three or four years to come. In 9 
favorable season, we should have had at least 
a half crop at the second mowing, half of which 
should go to the credit of the guano, making 
71 lbs..of hay for 15 lbs. of guano. 

The super-phosphates may redeem them- 
selves another year. We shall watch the effect 
of these manures next season with considerable 
interest. 

Last year, on a red clover patch, super-phos- 
phate was more successful than guano. They 
were spread broad-cast on the same day early 
in May. We did not weigh the quantities ap- 
plied, nor the quantity of clover produced—we 
only judged by the eye. 


———+9 @ o———_ 
CULTIVATION OF TASTE AMONG FARMERS, 


Ir is to be feared that many of even the more 
enlightened class of citizens, have too little ap- 
preciation of the refined and beautiful in nature. 
Farmers who enjoy peculiar facilities for study- 
ing nature, and who ought to read her intelligi- 
ble forms with peculiar profit, too often look on 
forests and meadows as valuable only to furnish 
food for cattle, and fuel for fire. Nor is it strange. 
They who have to grapple with necessities, 
come naturally to think those things only use- 
ful, which minister to their bodily wants. We 
were well acquainted with a gentleman who 
among cattle, or in the field, had an admirable 
taste, but who was quite indifferent to the beau- 
ties of a flower-garden. We used to take him 
into the garden, and pluck some choice flower 
with “See here, isn’t this a beautiful thing ;” 
but he always smiled and said, ‘“ What do you 
think I care about it, I had just as lief look at 
a dandelion ;” and away he would go looking at 
the cucumber-vines. Now he had not so much 
an unnatural as an uncultivated taste. For the 
rich plumage and graceful flight of birds he 
had an excellent eye, and could listen to their 
notes with extreme pleasure; but he looked on 
ornamental shrubs and flowers as equally su- 
perfluous and useless. Like many others, he 
much preferred to see the ground adorned with 
ornamental beets and cabbages. 

But it is a wrong opinion to suppose the ex- 
cellence of things lies only in their utility. The 
Creator, it is evident, had something else in view 
when he made the world ; nay, even loves beauty 
for itself alone. Else, why the delicate and 
varied hues of innumerable insects that float in 
the air; or why the beautiful organic structure 
of mosses and sea-weeds ; or the systematic ar- 
rangement of chemical atoms! These are invis- 
ible to us except through the microscope, but 
they are perfectly apparent to nicer perceptions, 
and no doubt, administer delight. 

But if farmers take delight only in building 
fences, and plowing fields, and rearing cattle, 





this, they should remember, can afford but lit- 


tle pleasure to their wives. Their appropriate 
sphere of action is, or ought to be, about the 
house. It matters little with them, whether 
their husband’s farms be enclosed with a stone 
fence or a hedge, whether it be stocked with 
Devons or Short-horns, but it does matter 
greatly whether her flower-garden be set off | 
with tulips or twitch-grass. Her nice and deli- 
cate nature must have smooth lawns, and hand- 
some trees, and laughing flowers. Such things 
delight her more than all the improved cattle in 
Christendom. But if every time she looks from 
her window, her eye falls on piles of brush, and 
ugly burdocks, and aspiring pig-weeds, what 
wonder that she takes more delight at her neigh- 
bor’s house than at home. The truth is, her 
tastes, if reasonable, should be gratified. A 
neglected garden is just as repugnant to her na- 
ture, as aneglected farm to that of her husband. 
How often have we seen farmers’ wives digging 
up @ little spot of ground with a case-knife, be- 
cause their husbands had no time to prepare it 
for them, or thought it useless. An hour’slabor 
would have been, perhaps, all that she needed, 
and might have been the source of how much 
pleasure. It might take a little time, and 
might not add a dollar to the purse ; but it will 
bring what gold can never do—a strong at- 
tachment and pure love between husband and 
wife. It constitutes the soil in which grow the 

finer sensibilities. ' 

Cold and celfish natures may laugh at these 
things, but we pity that man who can range 
God’s heritage from year to year, and think of 
nothing but granaries of grain. There is in 
waving fields a higher significance than mere 
grain. Grasping, miserly eyes may not see it, 
but it is there; and to those of high thoughts 
and pure conceptions, it speaks in the most for- 
cible and eloquent language. No, if we havea 
shadow of skepticism, we would sooner take 
one stroll across the fields, and over the hills, 
than read volumes of books. 

There is something in the dancing air, and 
bending grass, and waving woods, that ought to 
scatter doubt, like chaff, to the four winds. 
And farmers are just the men to study and ap- 
preciate these things. Alone to the beauties of 
nature, what lesson might they not learn from 
her spiritual teachings. How many things 
there are to subdue pride, to restrain melan- 
choly, to cherish reverence, to inspire love! 
Truth, and beauty, and humility, and joy, beam 
as visibly from every plant and flower as stars 
in mid-heaven, not dim nor speechless, but clear 
and eloquent as language and pencil can make 
them. 

If farmers would only study these things, 
they would find them imparting an ease and re- 
finement to the mind which lends a charm to 
every thing, and without which the best natures 
are rough and untutored. 


——_#@¢—— 


A UNIVERSAL applause is is seldom less then two- 
thirds of a scandal.—Z’ Zstrange. — 


Wuen a man owas himself to be in an error, 
he does but tell you in other words, that he is 
wiser than he was.—Dean Swift. 


Tuer are none that fall so. unpitied, as those 
that have raised borane upon the spoils of 
the public.—L’E 
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“ A little humor, now and then, 
Is relished by the best-of men.” 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
A SHORT CHAPTER ON CONSERVATISM. 


I once heard a gentleman make the remark, 

that there was no use in going through the 
world with your head in a bag. He wished to 
see what was about him, and to listen to the 
teachings of nature and humanity whenever 
they had a lesson to impart to him. He was a 
Statesman, and the affairs of nations were as 
familiar to him as the daily duties of a house- 
keeper are to women in the ordinary walks of 
life. 
There is always something new for the 
wisest to learn, and if we keep our heads out 
of a bag, and our eyes open, we shall be con- 
stantly improving. It is the conservative whe 
makes no progress. He alone is satisfied with 
his position. He considers himself in advance 
of all others, while he, in fact, is sitting still, 
and only imagines himself moving in the right 
direction, because he sees the car in which 
others have started, and transfers its motion to 
that in which he remains stationary. 

There afe conservatives among farmers, as 
well as among politicians, physicians and theo- 
logians. There are conservatives every where; 
among the ladies, as frequently as among the 
lords of creation. The politician fears any in- 
novation. He believes in the “divine right” of 
whatever is. The physician consults Hippo- 
crates, but Hanneman and Priessnitz are mo- 
derns, and have no wisdom to impart. The 
theologian .pins himself to Luther or Oalvin, 
but Beecher, and Bushnell and Finney are 
surely wrong, because they cannot “ frame to 
pronounce” shibboleth aright. 

The conservative farmer is afraid of agricul- 
tural papers, and books, and plods in the way 
his grandfather plodded before him. He will 
not use a sub-soil plow, for his grandfather 
raised good corn and potatoes, and so did his 
father, and they never turned up the ground 
with any thing but an old-fashioned plow. A 


cultivator is a modern improvement, and not to! 


be compared with a hoe—a seed-sower is a pro- 
fitless innovation on the old modes of planting. 
What a pity it is that such people cannot find 
some of the implements of husbandry that 
were used by Noah, or his immediate descend- 
ants. In their estimation they would be the 
most valuable that could be found, especially if 
they had been used through continuous gener- 
ations, down to the present time... 

Conservative house-wives are equally at- 
tached to all that is old, and wish no modern 
improvements to make their way into parlor, 
kitchen, or pantry. It is surprising, that they 
should be so averse to inventions which would 
lighten their labors, and give them more leisure 
for intellectual improvements, and the instruc- 
tion of their children. A washing-machine is 
of no use. It is better to rub their sheets by 
the hand, than to do them in one-third of the 
time, and with less labor, by the aid of some 
Yankee invention. A mangle, for smoothing 
clothes, cannot lift up its head among the pol- 
ished sad-irons, although it would emancipate 
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the laundress from hours of fatigue. The num-| woman who would not melt into softness: t 


berless little contrivances to aid in domestic 
labor, are entirely discarded because they are 
new, and not sanctioned and recommended by 
long usage. Above all others, a sewing-ma- 
chine is an abomination, and many a wearied 
woman sits up night after night to stitch, stitch, 
stitch, when in an hour, a machine would have 
performed the same work far better than she 
has done it, and have afforded her abundant 
leisure to woo “‘nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep.” 

The more the intellectual and spiritual nature 
of individuals is developed, the more they will 
desire to be freed from the drudgery of uneces- 
sary labor, and, while willing to do any thing 
which their circumstances render necessary, 
they will gladly accept any mechanical aid, 
which is offered them. Labor for a good pur- 
pose is always honorable ; but man is some- 
thing more than a mere animal, and has other 
wants than those which are connected with 
his physicial nature. So long as no cunning 
artificer has provided him with an instrument 
more effective than his own hand, let him use 
that cheerfully, not grugingly, but when that 
hand can wield a power more productive than 
itself, why yield the proffered aid ? 

There is something to me degrading in the 
thought, that beings, made only a little lower 
than the angels, should be willing to place them- 
selves on a level, or below the level, of wood 
and steam, or any of those agents which may 
be made subservient to the comfort of mac!ind. 
Ihave no objection to sewing on a button, or 
making a button-hole, but when I find myself 
slowly and laboriously stitching up a seam 
which I am conscious a sewing-machine could 
do in a hundreth part of the time, and in far 
greater perfection than I could do it, I confess 
I cannot but feel that I am wasting precious 
moments, which once gone can never be re- 
called, and that I am outdone in all my efforts 
by lifeless, mindless, soulless matter. 

Anne Hope. 
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DEFERENCE TO WOMAN. 


Ir our great progenitrix first tempted to sin, 
the majority of her daughters have ever since 
been making amends for this bad behavior of 
their mother Eve, by teaching virtue. I can 
say, with the utmost sincerity, that the older I 
grow, and the more ripened grows my experi- 
ence, my respect—nay, my reverence—for the 
sex is augmented. If I hear a good deed attri- 
buted to a woman, I believe it, of course; if I 
hear a woman maligned and slandered, I take it 
for granted that the slander is false. And in 
nine cases out of ten, it is false. In nine cases 
out of ten, any defamation of the female char- 
acter arises from jealousy, or envy, or revenge, 
or, what is quite as inexcusable, a mere love of 
gossip. I value most highly the friendship of 
a woman ;—because it is so pure, so disinter- 
ested, so utterly free from any alloy whatsoever. 
I consider myself most happy when I am able 
to add the name of an intellectual female to the 
catalogue of my friends. If I wanted solace in 
disappointment, sympathy in misfortune—nay, 
more, relief in adversity, to her would I resort 
with a most unhesitating reliance. Her heart 
is the very fountain of kindness; her hand 
“open as the day to melting charity.” 

The scriptures say that “a continual drop- 
ping in a very rainy day and a contentious wo- 
man are alike.” But what makes her conten- 
tious? In most instances, the injustice and 
harshness of men. His experience in the sex 
must differ widely from mine, who ever knew a 














words of gentle remonstrance, uttered in gentle 
tones, as the snow melts before the sun. 

There is no surer sign of a high degree o: 
culture and enlightenment than the deference 
which is shown to woman. All those British 
travelers by whom our country has been abused, 
from Basil Hall to Charles Dickens, have agreed 
upon one thing—in giving to Americans great 
praise for the universal respect and tenderness 
which they show toladies. When a lady enters 
any apartment, whether a parlor, a concert- 
room, or a theatre, the American gentleman 
rises and gives her his seat, if he sees that she 
has none. The French are said to be the pol- 
itest people in the world. But does a French- 
man resign his seat at the opera for a stranger 
lady? Would he relinquish it even to one of 
his female acquaintances? I guess not. I am 


sure that John Bull would growl most vocifer- _ 


ously if it were hiated that he was expected to 
do any thing of the sort. No; he would keep 
the seat he had paid for, if Queen Victoria were 
standing beside him; though it is possible that 
loyalty would prompt him to do what gallantry 
would not. 

I honor this trait of self-sacrifice toward wo- 
men, in my countrymen. I hope they will 
never be divested of it. I trust that our very 
finished young gentlemen, who come home from 
their European tour,—many with fewer new 
ideas in their heads than hairs on their faces,— 
will not bring back with them foreign notions 
of how “ the fair sex” should be treated. 

Let us rather increase than diminish our 
sentiments of chivalrous devotion ; let us rather 
testify our perfect estimation of those virtues 
by which women are peculiarly distinguished, 
by the most scrupulous regard for their comfort, 
and a never-failing respect for their feelings. 

Park BenJaMIN, 
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THE FASHIONABLE OLD LADY AT NEWPORT. 


A writer in the Journal of Commerce, over 
the signature of J. M. M., thus speaks of her. 


There is one other representative character 
here, of whom I wish to say a few words. It 
is the fashionable old lady,—a character always 
to be found at watering places, and one emi- 
nently fit “‘ to point a moral and adorn a tale.” 
But, instead of describing her to you in my own 
words, let me borrow those of a celebrated Bos- 
ton clergyman, used in the course of a sermon 
which he recently preached on “Old Age.” He 
is speaking of a woman who has sought chiefly 
admiration of the world: 

“ Her life is vanity long drawn out, the only 
frailty which joined her to mankind. Now, she 
is an old woman of fashion—wearing still the 
garments of her earlier prime, which, short and 
scanty as they were, are yet a world too wide 
for shrunken age to fill. How ill those gaudy 
ruffles become the withered dew-lap that hangs 
beneath her chin! Her life has been a long 
cheat; she has had no calculation but for vanity, 
setting a trap to catch a compliment; it is fit 
her age should be a deceit. That color—the 
painter did it; the plumpness—it is artificial ; 
the hair—false; the teeth—are purchased at a 
shop; the hands—all glove and bone, and great 
big veins; the tongue—it was always artificial 
and false, it needs no other change. Yet she 
apes the tread of youth. Alas! poor fly! For 
this you have lived; nay, flirted !—it is not life. 
This, then, is the end of the waltzes, and polkas, 
and cracoviennes; this is the pay for the morn- 
ing study over dress, the afternoon prattle 
about it, the evening spent in putting on this 
gaudy attire! Poor creature! in youth, a worm ; 
in womanhood, a butterfly; in old age, your 
wings all tattered, your plum rent, a ‘fin- 
gered moth,’—old, shrivelled, sick, perching on 
nothing, and perishing into dust; the laughter 
of the witty ; the scorn of the thoughtless ; only 
the pity of the wise and good! hat a three- 
act drama is her life—youth, womanhood, age! 





Vanity sits there in front of the stage, known 
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but not seen, and prompts the play—the words, 
the grimace. Wht musicit is! from the opera, 
the lewdest and the wildest, and from the 
Catholic Judgment Hymn, mingled together in 
the same confusion, which behind the scenes her 
toilet table brings to view, where you also find 
‘ puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, ‘billetdoux.’ 
Now the audience is tired of her, and laughs at 
the hollow voice, the bleary eye, the spindle 
limbs. The curtain falls; the farce is at an end. 
Poor old butterfly! Death and vanity carry her 
between them to fitting burial and the Mercy 
Seat of the Infinite God.” 

This is a most truthful picture of the class 
whom it describes ; and, sad though it be, I am 
compelled to say it has its counterpart here in 
more than one instance. In the little-world of 
five hundred boarders, temporarily inhabiting 
this spacious hotel, it would be strange if there 
were not some such characters; and the looker- 
on here will see as many cliques, coteries, in- 
_— and rivalries as at the court of Louis 
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Mrs. Partineton’s Four-Fatuers.— Why 
do folks make such @ to-do about their four- 
fathers?” said Mrs. Partington to the school- 
master who was asking her genealogy. She 
stopped rolling out the crust for a pie as she 
spoke, and, with her hands still upon the roll- 
ing pin, she looked at him over her left shoulder. 
“Why should folks try so hard to find out 
about their four-fathers, when it’s full as much 
as many want to do to find out that they have 
had one?” The schoolmaster explained that 
people were looking more to pedigree than for- 
merly. ‘‘ Looking more for fiddle-de-dee !” ex- 
claimed the old lady, giving the pin a vigorous 
and emphatic roll as shespoke. ‘*‘ What makes 
the difference how folks get here, so long as 
they are here? Why am I any better, now, 
because my great grandfather was one of the 
Juggernauts that left France on account of their 
religious notions?’ Here was a mine opened 
for the genealogist. He never once dreamed 
that the antiquated dame before him could have 
had a grandfather, much less that she should 
have descended from the Huguenots. “Are you, 
indeed, a scion of that illustrious stock,” said 
he, delightedly, ‘‘ whose sufferings and fidelity 
to their profession are monuments to their me- 
mory?” “He did suffer terribly, poor man,” 
replied she, ‘‘ towards the last of it, with neuro- 
logy in his head, and, as you say, was faithful 
to his profession, for a more honest tinker never 
soddered a tea-pot.” The schoolmaster was 
floored by a simplicity that looked not to ances- 
try for glory, depending upon its own intrinsic 
excellence for reputation. And who would not 
in the days to come, rather be that estimable 
woman standing there in time’s expanse, hold- 
ing that rolling-pin than the grimest Huguenot 
of ’em all? That pie beneath her hand become 
food for gods—that rolling-pin a golden scep- 
tre.—Boston Post. 
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““A HARD ROAD TO TRAVEL.” 


Ir seems to be generally admitted that ‘‘ Jor- 
dan is a hard road.” Jim Sherwood tells of one 
that, if not the veritable ‘‘ Jordan” itself, must 
certainly be its “next best friend.” But let 
Sher. speak for himself. 

Time, towards evening—Place, Forks of the 
Road, somewhere in North Carolina—Log cabin 
close by—Red-headed boy sitting on the fence 
whistling “Jordan.” Enter traveler on an old 
gray mare, both looking pretty well beat “out.” 

T'raveler.—‘‘ Say, boy, which of these roads 
goes to Milton ?” 

Stuttering Bob.—‘B-b-both on ’em goes 
thar.” 

Trav.— Well, which is the quickest way ?” 

Boy.—“ B-b-bout alike ; b-b-both on’em gets 
there b-b-bout the same t-t-time 0’ day.” 

Trav.—‘t How far is it?” 

Boy.—‘‘’Bout four m-m-miles.” 

Tray.— Which is the dest road?” 

Boy.—T-t-they ain’t nary one the b-best, If 





you take the right hand road and go about a 
m-mile, you'll wish you was somewhere else ; 
and if you t-t-turn back and take the 1-l-left 
hand one, by the time you have g-g-gone half a 
m-m-mile, you'll wish you had kept on the other 
r-r-road! G’lang!”—Hxchange. 
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A Frencuman who knew very little English 
got into a difficulty with an Englishman who 
insisted upon fighting it out. The Frenchman 
agreed to this, but wished to know what he 
should say if he should get beaten. Being told 
that he must cry out “enough,” they set to. 
The Frenchman, however, forgot the word, and 
cried out, as he heard some of the bystanders 
do, “Hurrah! hurrah!” ‘To his astonishment, 
the Englishman pounded all the harder. This 
caused Monsieur to go to work in such good 
earnest, that the Englishman soon cried out 
“enough!” ‘Say dat again,” said the French- 
man. ‘Enough, enough!” cried he again. 
The Frenchman in turn exclaiming, ‘‘ Dat is de 
ver vord I vas trying to say long time ago!” 
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Tue best anecdote of Lorenzo Dow that we 
have seen is, that being one evening at a hotel 
kept by one Bush, in Delhi, N. Y., the residence 
of the late Gen. Root, he was importuned by 
the latter gentleman, in the presence of the 
landlord, to describe heaven. ‘“ You say a good 
deal about heaven, sir,” said the General, “ pray 
tell us how it looks.” Lorenzo turned his 
grave face and long waving beard toward the 
General and Mr. Bush, and replied with imper- 
turbable gravity. “Heaven, my friends, is a 
vast extent of smooth rich territory. There is 
not @ root nor bush in it, and there never will 
be. “ 

THe Momentous Question.— Well, Charlotte, 
now you have decided on the brocade, what 
lace do you mean to trim it with? 

Why Amelia, I really don’t know, what do 
you think? 

Oh, Charlotte dear, how shouldI tell? What 
do you say to “point?” I saw some in Broad- 
way, to-day, at $20 the yard? 

That’s just the thing. Let’s see—takes 20 
yards, don’t it ? 

Yes, love; and if you have any thing over, 
you can give it to me; if there’s any thing I 
admire it’s point lace. George says it is extra- 
vagant, but I see no fun in stinting one’s self; 
do you, my dear! 
" ——- 9 @ 6 —-— 


EPIGRAM. 


Wuaen Eve brought wo to all mankind 
Old Adam called her woman,— 
But when she woo’d with love so kind, 
He then pronounced it wooman,— 
But now with folly and with pride, 
Their husband’s pockets trimming, 
The ladies are so full of whims, 
The people call them whimen. 





Ramroap Damaces,—A railroad accident 
took place awhile ago in this State, upon which 
occasion the attorney of the road visited the 
scene of disaster, to satisfy the claims of the 
injured parties. After paying for black eyes, 
bloody noses, and cracked crowns all round, at 
the appraisal of the injured, he supposed his 
business over, when he was saluted by a tall 
Yankee, with feet like snow-shoes, a bell-crown- 
ed hat, and a blue coat over his arm with— 

: Well, Squire, what are you going to allow 
me ?” 

“You ?” said the attorney, “where are you 
hurt ?” 

“Oh, nowhere to speak of, Squire, but I was 
most terribly scart, and I think that’s worth 
about a dollar, the way you’ve been payin’ on 





The “ dollar” came, of course.—Det. Ing. 
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Frost.—Quite a smart frost was visibie about 
the town of Ravenna (0.) a week ago last Friday 
morning. 

——__0 6. 

An Answer.—The Rev. Dr. Mason, of New- 
York, passing up Broadway, stopped to read a 
theatrical piacard, which attracted his attention. 
Cooper, the tragedian, coming along, said to him, 
“Good morning, Sir—do ministers of the gos- 
pel read such things?” ‘ Why not, Sir,” said 
the doctor; “ministers of the gospel have a 
right to know what the devil is about as well as 
other folks.” 
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Tue Lone anp tHe SHort or It.—A lady 
passing through New-Hampshire, observed the 
following notice on a board:—“ Horses taken 
into grass. Long tails three shilling and six- 
pence; short tails, two shillings. The lady 
asked the owner of the land the reason for the 
difference of the price. He answered :—“ You 
see, ma’am, the long tails can brush away the 
flies, and the short tails are so tormented by 
them that they.can hardly eat at all.” 
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- Wuo Over to Drink Liquors ?—Not the 
rich, for in it there is no refreshment. Not the 
poor, for it injures their purse, their credit, 
their health, their morals, their families. Not 
the merchant, for it will probably render him a 
bankrupt. Not the mechanic, for it will cause 
him to make promises which he cannot keep, 
and so lose his customers. Not the farmer, for 
it will make his cattle lean, his sheep hide- 
bound, his barn empty, and fill the windows of 
his house with old hats and old rags. 


seo 


Loarers.— Different nations have different 
kinds of loafers. The Italian spends his time in 
sleeping—the Turkish loafer in dreaming—the 
Spanish in praying—the French in laughing— 
the English in swearing—the Russian in gamb- 
ling—the Hungarian in smoking—the German 
in drinking—and the American in talking poli- 
tics. 





2 


A Yours asked his father’s sanction to his 
project of marriage. The old gentleman re- 
quested his son to pray with him, and prayed 
that if the match was against the will of the 
Lord, he would throw obstacles in his way, and 
make it impossible. The son interrupting cried : 
‘Oh, Lord, don’t you do it; for I must have 


her any how!” 
——* 6 «——__ 


Tue Worsr Isu.—‘Harry,” inquired a friend 
the other day, which do you consider the worst 
of the numerous isms now prevalent?” 

eaae tenet ?” inquired his friend. 

“ 0. 


“No, no.” 

“Then I must give it up,” replied he. “Ex- 
ound.” 

“Why, Rheumatism !” 


---— #@e- 


A “Greene” Pon.—The Boston Post is 
guilty of ‘the ery Stes Some negroes 
escaped from jail at iposa by boring holes 
with an augur. Other prisoners were placed in 
the same room before it was properly repaired, 
and likewise escaped by the nigger augur route. 


—_—eoo—— 


Wuen we look at a field of wheat, we find 
that the stalks that raise their heads the high- 
est are the emptiest. The same is the case with 
men; those who assume the greatest conse- 
quence have the least ability. 

PRAT — led bs 


We should choose to bear the hatred of evil 
men, rather than deserve their just accusation 
after serving their base ends.—Plutarch. 
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Layne asme THE Bongs.—An old man once| Specimen Copres.—We will send a free speci- 


said, ‘‘ For a long period I puzzled myself about 
the difficulties of Scripture, until at last I came 
to the resolution that reading the Bible was like 
eating jish. When I find a aidealy, I lay it 
aside and call it a bone. Why should I choke 
on the bone, when there is much nutritious 
meat in use? Some day, perhaps, I may find 
that even the bones may afford me nourish- 


ment,” 
~~ 0 @e—_— 


Joun Bunyan while in Bedford jail, was called 
upon by a Quaker desirous of making a convert 
of him. “Friend John, I have come to thee 
with a message from the Lord, and after having 
searched for thee in all the prisons in England, 
T am glad that I have found thee out at last.” 
“Tf the Lord had sent you,” returned Bunyan, 
“you need not have taken so much pains to 
find me out, for the Lord knows I have been 
here twelve years.” 

—_+-ee——_ 

A Harp Wirrer Comixe.— We regret to state 
that the most indubitable signs of a hard winter 
are apparent and prevalent. Some of our old- 
est widowers have perfected the preliminary ar- 
rangements for entering anew the matrimonial 
relation. This class of our population feel the 
future “ in Shei bones, - ; et tat a 
premonitions with the high price o ve 
taken steps accordingly.—Springjield Reg. 

enaletititnineniand 

Tue Latest Arrocity.—The Pittsburg (Pa.) 
Democratic Union is answerable for the follow- 
ing: Why would it be unchristian-like for a 
woman to assume the partof aman? Because 
she would become a he then. 

eidenadiminnnn, 

Savace—A person, looking over a catalogue 
of professional gentlemen at the bar, with a 
pencil wrote against the name of one who was 
of the bustling order, “‘ He has been accused of 
possessing talents.” Another seeing it, wrote 
under, ‘‘ He has been tried and acquitted.” 


—— 0 @ o ——— 


Tue Irishman in New-York, who replied to 
the questions of the excise commissioners, 
“Ab, shure it isn’t much moral character a 
man needs to sell the likes of whiskey,” told a 
volume of truth. 


A LABorER on the levee was sun-struck yes- 
terday. The use of brandy restored him.— 
Cin. Sun. Then it would seem that brandy is 
of some use, after all—Dayton Empire. So is 
arsenic.— Dayton Herald. 

Coxp neglect of friends, when in poverty, is 
more severe than poverty itself. 

Desr subjects a man more to slander than 
crime. 

Never ridicule what you cannot understand. 

——_+¢e——_- 


NOTICES TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Preparep Covers.—We have prepared for 
Vol. XI. and XIL, a lot of uniform muslin cov- 
ers, with gilt backs, &c., similar to the first ten 
volumes. These will be sent to subscribers for 
25 cents each. The binding can easily be com- 
pleted by any book-binder for 25 cents. Those 
sending their files to the office can have them 
bound for 50 cents per volume. 


Votvme XII. Comprere.—We can suppl 
sets of Vol. XII. complete. Bound or unbound. 
Price bound, $1 50; unbound, $1 per volume. 

Civss.—Now is a good time to get up clubs. 
For terms see the last page of former numbers. 
Three, Five, Ten or Twenty persons by joining 

can save considerable in the cost. 

A complete volume—six months—will be 
sent to each of six persons for five dollars. 
They may be at different post-offices. 
number of single subscribers 
get several of 
regular prices, and secure their own paper free 


eir néighbors to subscribe at the | pears 

















men copy to any person whose name and address 
is forwarded to us. Our present readers will 
confer a favor by sending us the address of their 
agricultural friends and acquaintances in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 


3" In forwarding names or subscriptions, 
please give the Post-office, County, and State. 
Let each be written out plainly. 


—— © @« —— 
From the Mark Lane Express, Monday, August 28. 


REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 


Tue official return of the importations into 
the United Kingdom during the month ending 
the 5th inst., has just been published, from 
which it appears that the supplies from abroad 
have been on a much less liberal scale than in 
the month immediately preceding. The arri- 
Mery during the last three months have been as 
ollows : 


June 5. July 5. August 5, 
Wheat, 611,992 Qrs. 357,104 Qrs. 281,950 Qrs. 
Barley, 78,016 * 43,704 * 101,679 
Oats, 158,355 “ 126,008 <‘ 110,017 “ 
Rye, 4 369 ‘ a 
Beans, 37,476 “ 21,895 “« 29,181 “ 
Peas, 7,600 “ 5,439 “ 6,255 * 
Maize, 158,696 147,071 “ 106,677“ 
Flour, 373,761 Owts, 222,479 Owts. 250,103 Cwts. 


In previous years we have generally had the 
largest supplies towards the latter part of the 
summer, but this season the fact of our exten- 
sive wants was known so early after the harvest 
of 1858 had been secured, that all that could be 
got together was shipped off early, and about 
the time that the bulk of the imports usually 
reaches us, stocks abroad had been reduced 
into @ very narrow compass, and the probabil- 
ity is that the receipts of foreign grain, &., 
will be on a comparatively small scale, until 
such time as supplies of the new produce be- 
gin to come forward at the different shipping 
ports. This we regard as rather a fortunate 
event, as well for the holders of what remains 
in warehouse as for our farmers. Even with 
this advantage, however, sellers will have to 
make up their minds to a lower range of quota- 
tions, as there can be no doubt that the crops 
in this country will give a very excellent yield. 
As harvest is proceeded with, it is being discov- 
ered that, notwithstanding partial blight, the 
bulk of Wheat is heavier than was expected be- 
Sore cutting was commenced, and we have great 
pleasure in stating that, when we estimated the 
probable yield of Wheat some weeks ago at 
rather over an average, we were below the mark ; 
we are now of opinion that if the weather 
should prove tolerably auspicious, so as to allow 
the remainder to be well secured, the excess 
would be considerable. We have already heard 
of several instances where the quantity per acre 
has proved large, and it has all along been ad- 
mitted that the breadth of land under cultiva- 
tion has been Grenier this year than for some 
seasons past. rley is unquestionable a heavy 
crop; and Oats are equally well spoken of. 

The weather has been rather unsettled during 
the week; in this immediate neighborhood, in- 
deed all over the southern parts of the kingdom, 
it has been sufficiently fine to allow fair pro- 
gress to be made with the carting of grain ; 
but in the north-west part of England, in Scot- 
jand, and in Ireland, the work has been se- 
riously interrupted by frequent heavy showers. 
In Ireland the rain has been more general than 
on this side of the channel, and the reports 
from thence are not altogether of so satisfactory 
a character as could be desired. The Potato 
disease is certainly very prevalent there, and it 
is much to be feared that a large portion of that 
useful root will be lost. 


The advices from the North of Europe in re- 
gard to the probable result of the harvest are 
not so universally good this week as they were 
previously. A considerable quantity of rain ap- 
to have fallen on Monday and Tuesday 
last, which had interfered with the carting of 
Corn, and would, it was feared, be productive 


is altogether too vague and uncertain as yet to 
allow of any definite conclusions being arrived 
at; but the estimates as to the general result of 
the harvest in Germany, Poland, &c., are not 
quite so favorable as they were a few weeks 
ago. We are, nevertheless, of opinion that the 
yield of Wheat will prove good, and that of 
Spring Corn large, in all the countries bordered 
by the Baltic. 


Markets, 


i itl 








Remarks.—Flour has fallen the past week 
from $1 to $1 25 per bbl., and sales are dull, 
even at this great concession. Wheat is scarcely 
less in price, owing to the small quantity in 
market, and the pressing wants of the millers. 
As soon as more plenty here, its price will cor- 
respond with that of four. Corn as per our 
last. Pork, Lard, Beef, and Butter, a slight 
downward tendency. Clover Seed is a trifle 
less, Timothy in active request. Wool has sold 
largely the past week, but at lower prices. It 
is hoped it has got down now about as low as it 
will go this season. 

Cotton is a little better; Sugar and Tobacco 
the same. Owing to the late hurricane at the 
South, Rice has advanced fully } of a cent per 


pound. 

The Weather is all we could desire now, for 
the season. We have had another abundant 
rain, followed by a clear, bright sun. Vegeta- 
tion has revived with surprising rapidity, and all 
late crops are growing finely. 

oe 2 foe 


PRODUCE MARKET. 
Saturday, Sept. 16, 1854. 


TuE prices given in our reports from week to week, are 
the average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not 
those at which produce is sold from the market. The vari- 
ations in prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 
The day is as fair as ever dawned, and the weather 
charming, but charming weather may be incompatable with 
good markets. Notwithstanding the fears of an anxious 
public, the appearance of Washington Market to-day is 
quite against starvation. The prospect is that society will 
not be reduced to regular rations for some time to come. 
We sincerely hope that generous commissioners and pro- 
duce dealers will becalm themselves, and not be over anx- 
ious for the fate of society the coming winter. 

Potatoes to-day are a little on the rise. Cabbage, Melons, 
é&c., are high as usual. Grapes begin to appear in market. 
There will, undoubtedly, be large quantities in next week, 
and so all along. Cranberries also made their first appear- 
ance to-day. Eggs are alittle higher. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Mercers, $3 50 @$4 bbl. ; 
White, $3 25@$8 75 ; Sweet, Virginia, $3 50 ; New-Jersey, 
$4; Onions, red, $1 75@$2 bbl. ; white, $3 ; Turnips, 
Russia, $2 15 % bbl.; white, $2 50; Beets, $3 50 #@ hun- 
dred bunches ; Carrots, $3; Parsnips, $3 50 ; Tomafoes, 
75c.@81 @ basket; Marrow Squashes, $1 50 @ bbl. ; 
Cabbage $6@$12 # hundred; Watermelons, $8@$16 
hundred ; Nutmeg, $2@$3 # bbi.; Pumpkins, $4@$10 
hundred ; Cucumbers, 75¢.@$1; Pickles, $2@$3 #@ thou- 
sand. 


Fruirs.—Apples, $1@$2 # bbl. ; Pears, common, same ; 


Virgalieu &‘Bartlett, $8@$1 bbl. ; Peaches, $82@$2 50 
2 basket ; Plums, Egg, $4 @ bushel ; Grapes, Isabella, 

.@\0c. per lb.; Cranberries, $7@$8 per bbi.; Butter, 
State, 2ic.@23c. @ ib.; Western, be.17c. ; Eggs, 18c. 
@ doz. ; Cheese, 10c.@l1e. per ib. 


+0 @ oe 


NEW-YORE CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, Sept. 18, 1854. 

The weather, since our last report, has been delightful, 
which, if it makes the cattle feel more chirk, fails to im- 
prove their flesh. As we went the rounds this morning, we 
could but wish the republic of beef-eaters had been with us 
to see what beef is sometimes made of. Such a burlesque 
on fat-cattle is rarely to be seen, as we saw to dayin Wash- 
ington Yards. Scaly, long-boned, spare-ribbed steers, flour- 
ished there beyond all conception, while slab-sided old cows 
with their calves, filled up the interludes. Wéhave-no doubt 
but there are fifteen hundred cattle in market to-day, which 
never had so much as a smell of corn-meal. And yet they 








of cost, and perhaps save something more to 
pay for his trouble. 


of some injury tothe quality. The information 


are sent to New-York Market as beef, and in less than a 
4. 
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week will have been sold fromthe shambles, and “‘ played 
their part.” 

We are glad to make even a few exceptions to this herd of 
so-called “ grass-hoppers.” We observed a drove of some 
50 cattle from.Connecticut which that State has no reason to 
be ashamed of. They were owned by Ezra Barsley, and 
were very large and in fine order. Another drove, 186 in 
number, belonged to Samuel Ulery, and came from Chester 
Co., Pa. They were young cattle, well fattened and the best 
in market. 

Best quality of beef sold to-day from 834¢c.@10c. per Ib. ; 
Inferior quality 73¢c.@8¥c. “Oritters” sold from 6@7X, 
and at any price. 

We remark that the Sheep market has greatly imporved 
within the last week. 


The following are about the highest and lowes: prices. 


Beeves, 736¢.@10c. 
Cows and calves, $30@$70 
Veals, 4c@63¢¢. 
Sheep, $3@$8s 
Lambs, $2@36 50 


Swine, corn fed, 434c¢,@4%Xc. ; still fed, 4c.@43¢c. 
Mr. Chamberlin reports beeves, 7c.@1l0c.; cows and 


calves, $20@$50; calves, 43¢¢.@7c.; sheep, $2 50@$6 
50 ; lambs, $2@3$4 50. 

Mr. Browning reports beeves, 73¢c.@l0c.; cows and 
calves, $25@$50 ; sheep, $2@$7 ; lambs, $2 50@$5. 

Mr. O’Brien reports beeves 8c.@10c. ; cows and calves, 
$25@$40 ; veals, 5c.@6c. 

Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKBT TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 2526 2463 
Cows, 33 
Veal Calves, 288 
Sheep and Lambs, 1250 
Swine, 400 


Of these there came by the Hudson River R. R., 600; 
Hadson River Boats, 200 ; Erie, 1,200; Harlem, 314. New- 
York State furnished 319 on foot ; 66, by cars ; Ohio, 685 ; 
Illinois, 575; Pennsylvania, on foot, 253; Kentucky, 293; 
Connecticut, 121. 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 


OCHAMBERLIN’s. BROWNING’S, O’BRIEN’s. 
Robinson st. Sixth st. Sixth st. 
Boeves, 387 520 263 
Cows & calves, 124 35 115 
Veals 200 84 60 
Sheep 4,123 - 
Lae, | 2°781 5,750 


Mr. Samuel McGraw, Sheep broker, at Browning’s, reports 
the following sales of sheep and lambs, viz: 

SuEzp.—260 for $960 ; 96 for $378; 100 for 395,75 ; 223 for 
$843.25; 141 for $524, Lamps.—42 for $180,75; 68 for 
$258,12 ; 47 for $206,75; 82 for $287. Sheep and lambs, 106 
for $343 ; 108 for $285. 

Mr. James M’Carty, broker at same yard, reports an ad- 
vance in the market and the following sales. 

833 sheep and lambs, $822,75; 69 lambs and sheep, $262; 
98 lambs and sheep, $328,75; 57 lambs and sheep, $205,88 ; 
80 sheep, $342,50 ; 99 lambs, $294,62; 58 calves, $163,25; 
152 sheep and lambs, $623, 63. Total, 946, sold for $3088,38. 

Sales of Sheep and Lambs at Chamberlin’s by John Morti- 
more, for the week ending September 16th. 


Sheep. Price per Head. Price per 1b. for mutton 
122 $3 80 eee. g 
i 4% 

3 8734 8 
= 3 40 rod 
2 2% 1 ; 
300 §3 6235 we a 
107 4 00 . 
87 3 623 8 
20 5 00 On 

Lambs, Price per Ib. for Meat. 
111 ,3 75 10% 
= 2 25 10 

3 125g 103g 
94 4 00 1l 
56 3 25 103g 
28 3 75 il 
85 2 123g 9g 
100 3 32 aa 104 


The market this week has been much better than last. 
The demand has been good, and the supply light. The 
week closes with a very small supply on hand, and the de- 
mand very good. Mutton is selling by the carcase in Wash- 
ington market, from 4c.@8c. per lb. Lambs, from 6¢.@ 
lic., as in quality. 

——? s-e——— 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 
Ast a 


Pot, Ist sort, 1853. ith Sabeee 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852 


Askari Yellow .......cosseccssoe QD. — 29 @ 30 


eee 100 Ibs.— 7— 


seco terse cscesecccese— 6— 


Bristles. 


Coal. 


Scotch... .cccssvevercce secteus 





Cotton Bagging. 
Gunny Cloth.... 
American Kentu 


Superfine No.2.... ses seseees 


Ohio, extra brands............ 


Genesee, extra eit: goecece 


Brandywine. ..+....+ 
Georgetown..... 


Alexandria... 


Rye Flour.... .ccecsecscesviecs 
Corn Meal, Jersey. - a0 oe 
Corn Meal, ” Brandywine... psa 


Grain. 


Wheat, White Genesee... 
Wheat, do,, Canada (in pond)... 
Wheat,, Southern, White....... 
Wheat, Ohio, White.. 


Corn, Southern White....... 
Corn, Southern Yellow..... 


Corn, Western Mixed........ 


Oats, River “and ‘Canal. eccees 

Oats, New-Jersey...... eccece 
Oats, Western..... ° - 
Oats, Penna.... 
Oats, Southern.. 
Peas, Black-eyed. 
Peas, Canada... 
Beans, White.... 
Live Geese, prime.......... 


Hay, FOR SHIPPING : 


Radeia, clean....... 





Michigan and Indiana, extra do........-+- 
Genesee, fancy brands........ 


Canada, (in DONG). .... ceeecececceees 


Petersburgh City......sssse0. 
Richmond Country........+e0++ 


Corn Meal, Brandywine...... . 


American, Gray and White.......... soeee— 40 Q@— 6 


Live 1 Orrel...<.ss.00++09 9 Chaldron, — — 9 50 


Sidney........- ARE L, § ssssscecerese 825 @ 8 50 

PiCtoU,. .FeVichrsvececenecnses cern vagy. eu 8 50 7 

Anthracite....24..... “Smee 2,000 Ib. 7—@7 50 
Cotton, 


Upland. — ah N.O. . Texas. 


Ordinary.. % 

Middling . 9% 10 
Midling Fair, 1036 «105% =: 10% 114 
POs. oc'ss58 ll lly . 11% 12 





Dundee........++. 
Coffee. 
Java, White... eencrecsscecese PI— 13 —~1334 

ocha.. —1i4 143¢ 
Brazil.... — 9 @-I11 
Maracaibo.. sone — 10 11 
St. Domingo... 0000 -(OMOTSEs00500- coo 9 — 9g 
Cordage. 

Bale Rope.........scc-scoesecvece P lb. — _ a 10 

BEY RAGS... ..cccsoccee oe0 cocteseccecs 20 
Corks. - - 

Velvet, Quarts........+. coeccoee Sp gro. — 5 

Verved Pine ers coe. — 20 o- 

Phials. ..cccesccccseccseccccccscccsccess— 4 16 
Flax. 

Jersey...ccscccescssccccsccsececes-+- Plb, — 8 @—9 
Flour and Meal. 

Sour...... cove erccccncoeseece 


# Rese ccsese 


--B bbl. 7 25 g: 623 
— @o7— 


State, common prands.......sscceeeerese 9 OLW@YI 75 
State, Straight ORES 6 o8tinin cic 4voentors 975 @9 81K 
State, favorite peanie- socccsceccccccesees 9 TEQ@IO — 
Western, mixed do.........-seeeereseere 9 6234@9 75 
Michigan and Indians, Straight do......05 975 @9 87% 
Miehigan, fancy brands.........+++-++++-10 — @10 1234 
Ohio, common te good brands. tens cod mere 950 - 87, Pit 
Ohio, round hoop, common ......6+-+++++ 987I 

Ohio, fancy brands....... Jisds dip Upe a datas “+10 52 O10 50 


sg reeees ..10 37%@ 11 — 


naimecsae 
sic obed wide SOM 
cesseeese 950 @9 625 


shane eet te 


meer rer rs fo Oo eo 
Baltimore, Howard Street... geen cccegecs +» 950 9 6235 


sinh tnt me: 6— @625 
vaccececsese 431K @4 3796 
sescecceesee 4 624@4 75 


SJ punch. 19 — 19 50 


Fame T 2 15 
aamccke ie2” 1 80 


covesceces 185 1 97 
coccccccee 195 @2— 


Wheat, Michigan, White . Cease cece ccetdce Sa Ques 
Wheat, Mixed Western ...........0+. oooe 195 @200 
Wheat, Western Red ..........-seseeeees 180 @1 87% 
Rye, Northern. Fea Wancasoheases sess cape 122 @l 24 
Corn, Unsound....... et eesengnt.ce temo és ~ 81 83 
Corn, Round Yellow.....+sssecesesesese— 89 86 
Corn, Round MUNIN Sessa seks aes cutee - 93 


aac err eee - 95 
cocscccsscce — OS —85 
Oorn, Southern Mixed..........++- aoe 

cesta’ oon. - 8334 ~ 843g 
Corn, Western Yellow......... 
Barley.. JNVed Seedictiod od 











Rio Giande, Mixed... .. 2... 00009 Ib. — 23 g — 23% 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed.......+0sseeeeee— 21 — 23 


North River, in bales...... «+8 100 Ibs. — 874Q@— 90 


cevees coos tp ton.285 — 260 —- 
Russia, Outshot.......eeeeeccccseecse — _ 
PIONS oc cco ccc ccs secs “Wore @ Ib.— 1535 -_-— 
Sigal... .ccccscce Seeehpees thend comes ROT 144 
SUNN 2. 04,0 oc eecdeecees + eceent -— 
Italian..... fe cid sew ae 8 ton, 290 — 300 — 
FUC cc cecccccccsvevesecsscoes oe ee e120 — 125 
‘American, Dew-rotted.... sess. ++ «+220 — -_-— 
American, do., Dressed... ......+0+++2+200 — 280 — 


American, Water-rotted....... 





1853...000.-+- 
852 


Lumber. 


Timber, Oak.......c0+... 5 





Timber, Grand Island, W. O 


Rockland, Common........+... 


eccesee = QO—— 


+ 8 lb. — 28 @— 30 
¥ — 18 a 
“BbIL—— @ 87% 


Meena piney 


Timber, White Pine........% cubic ft. — 


ve ceeree = 3 — 80 
see score — 38 


Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine.... 


Timber, Oak Scantling .... 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern. 
Plank, Geo, Pine, Worked...... 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked.. gnardeohne 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear........ 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual....,..30 — 
Boards, North River, Box...... sereeeel6 — 
Boards, Albany Pine............$ pee. — 16 


-(by cargo) — 18. @ —.22 
Ms ow SELLING PRICES 






Boards, City Worked..........20-.0+-.— 22 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling booed ot — 2 
Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring......— 25 
Plank, Albany Pine. occ cces dbs eke ns MEE 
Plank, City Worked..... cee aee 96 
Plank, py By we i acces op ek 50> ae 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked... homies esiean cae 
Shingles, sg sawed........ bunch, 2 25 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved....... 2.75 
Shingles, Cedar, ft. Ist aes .-@ M.24 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality. .... 22 — 


Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist weality. eovseeeelD — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality........17 — 
Shingles, Company, 3ft......+.+-+- e003 

Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft........seeeeeee— — 
Shingles, Cypress, 8 ft..... 22+. e008 see 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe.......... re 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd.. 


ae centeee 





Staves, White Oak, Bbl.........-++++-60.— 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd............- 200045 — 
Heading, White Oak.............. 20000 — 


Molasses, 
New-Orleans......... ice 27 -_-— 
POFtO RICO .. <5 ccccccces cocdece ose 23 — 30 
Cuba Muscovado. . soos cose ccéeseewese ae 
Trinidad Cuba............ ++. ee i 95 _ 
Cardenas, &C.....00.seeeeeees a — 24 

Nails. 

Cut, 4d@60d....... ‘ 
Wrought, 64@204...+.+-+-+s++- 


Naval Stores. 

Turpentine, Soft, North Cematy :S 2801b.— — 
y mat scmaes Wilmington ——— 
Tar.. ep esocccccces 
Pitch, ‘City. 

Resin, Common, (delivered) 
Resin, White..........-..-.. 
Spirits Turpentine Pe Poy 


Oil Cake. 
Thin Oblong, City............... —— 
Thick, Round, Country................. —— @2— 
Thin Oblong Country...... d= Kanes th dad -—— _- 


Plaster Paris. 
Blue Nova Scotia................. 8 ton, 2 50 3°75 
White Nova Scotia... ............... 2008 3 50 3 623g 
Provisi 
Beef, Mess, Country............. 
Beef, Prime, Country 
Beef, Meas, City... ......c.ccssenc 
Beet, Mess, extra.........0..s-5..- 


Bb. — 4 5 





seh eeee 









Beef, Mess, Pr ena Wiscon 
Beef, Prime, Mess................ 
Pork, Mess, Western............ 
Pork, Prime, Western.............. 0006 175 
Pork, Prime, Mess........-...0..eseeee0s 
ion Clear, 


Hams, Dry Salted,.........-.-..-++ 
Shoulders, Pickled............. - 
Shoulders, Dry Salted. 
Beef Hams, in Pickle. . 
Beef, Smoked.......... 
Butter, Orange County 
Butter, Ohio........... 
Butter, New-York State Dairies 
Butter, Canada................. 
Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,). . 


Cheese, fair to prime...................5 
ES FE EE es Ea ae 
Crude, East India............0.ccccceee- 
NUCPBE BOOB no 3005 558 « iad 05s wsine bn dng —_ 
Salt. . 
Turks Island...............0085 8 bush. — — 
St. Martin’s............. aviiem > bail ih ehins 
Liverpool, Ground. - 8 sack, r 10 , 134 
Liverpool, Pines. 2.45. ..088. ei Te 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s................ I + i 73 
Sugar, 
SB. CROs 5-40-00 dbneBiep ds Seeer ee -Bb.— — - 
New-Orleans........ een iipsnawe —4 64 
Cuba Muscovado. ...: .....c.ccceee cess — 4361 6 
Porte Riod:. . «0.58 Rie.. cetP teks cece 4G 6 
bee Bet Oe ee ee Oe —, 1 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow............ — 5 1% 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf...... aes _ 
do. do, do. Crushed :G: — a - 
do. do. do. Ground ig: _ -- 
do. A) Crushed............. i 82:— 9 — 
do. quality, Crushed... Rt. cbsene none, 
Manilla. . we 9 0g v: 090 ass he Jt vev sine cree Shed —_ 
Brazil White,. coger ¢r:osie by newneee tn Meee _ 
Brazil, Brown.......-s«++++++«+scss coer — 5 
Seeds, 


Clover 1.0 sees ceeeece 
Timothy, Wowed. ..-+.+.. 
Timothy, Reaped 


seseeee GP D.— 704 
cee seee ® tee. 14 — 


Sadie, dria cation git on a 





Flax, American, Rough.........4 bush, — 

Linsted, Ouieatia eee? =r hath pa led 
Tallow. 

American, Prime................6. 8 lb. — 11XO@— 12% 
Tobacco, 

VERRIIG Sgccsonss atc inneed\onetaaey lb. —— _ 
ee eee 7 b aes 











Wool. 
American, Saxony Fleece.......... 8 lb. — 41 43 
American, Full-blood Merino............ — 36 39 
American 3¢ and & Merino ............— 32 35 
American, Native and & Merino........ — 27 30 
Extra, Pulled, wibSSbse onde sive seta tes — 38 40 
et 23 SE RESSTS 5 sia ee — 26 28 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“—eaeaeaer 37-eer>r-wr _-ern_ _,. _ e  _ e_—e eee eee st 


Texms—(invariably cash before insertion.) 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 
ie ROOTS WANTED, SUFFICIEN T 120, PLANT TEN 


acres. Please state lowest ice 
L ALLEN 180 & 191 Water-st. 











EWTOWN _ PIPPINS—WANTED 100 BARRELS IN 
first-rate ia og shipping,.as soon as sufficiently ripe. 


Also a few Lady A) 
5+-tf R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st. 





| eee FOWLS FOR SALE.—A VARIETY OF PURE 
bred fowls, Asiatic, nish and 8 
Black African, Antwerp, Spa other Bantams arte Bebra 


AINES, 
54-tf Elizabethtown, New-Jersey. 





HINESE PIGS.—_FROM PURE BRED STOCK DIRECT 
Cc from China—very fine of or kind. 


8S. HAINES, 
54-tf Elizabethtown, New-Jersey. 





TATE OF NEW-YORK-—SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
S Moon Au.10.1 —To the 8) of the Count 
York—Sir: Notice is way: ven that at the GEN. 
ERAL ting the an te a be held in this = on Ke A bc nea aS 
succeed e first Monday of November next, the followin, 
OFFICERS are TO BE wit: . 
A Governor, in the place of Horatio Seym 
A Lieutenant Governor, in the iene of ‘Sanford E. Church ; 
A mmissioner, in the place of Henry Fitzhugh; 





and 
“An Apappoter of State Prisons, in the place of Henry Storms 
All of Oly uate 8 terms of office will mee on the last day of 
A Representative in the Thirty-fourth Congress of the Uni- 
ted ist td for Be 2 Fee Con estional District composed of 
the Ist, Id, IlId, V' d Vitith Wards in the City of New 
York; for the Fourth “District t, co: of the IVth, Vith, 
Xth and fktveh ~eene a c it and cits Wards 4 the Fifth 
composed of ards in New-Yor'! 
spa ¢ the = of Witllamsburg 
of the xh xvi and X ors in 
i Seventh District, composed of the IXth, 
trick composed of the XIIth, XVIIIth and XIXth Wards 
in New- 
County Officers also to be selected for said County ; 
Membe: Assem! iy 3 
A ‘ogate, in the place of Alexander W. Bradford ; 
in the place of Francis R. Tillou 


k, 
Coun’ stor the Sixth 
New ¥ ork 
XXth Wards in New-York; vend for the Righth 
rs of 
A er, D! 
A City Judge, in the place of Welcome Ri Beebe ; 


S Mayor, in the place of Jacob A. emervelt . 
A Register, in the place of Garrett Dyckman; 
ioner of Streets and ps, in the place of 


A 
George G. Glazier, who was appointed ”  B fill a vacancy 
canend | by the ney ay of Henry Arcular 
—_— b mer ag r the Second District, ‘in "the place of 


Daniel W. whe. was appointed to filla d 
by the death Gare Groth: 0 vacancy eause 
Two Govern 


ihn McGra 

ors of the Alms House, in place of Gustavus A. 

Conover and William Pickney, appointed to fill vacancies; is 
m3 District ainied 10 an i the place of ner py & ae pr 
was suptie @ vacancy cause e death o 

Naina Blun “ 

A Civil — ~* a Police. Fosttoe for rod Seventh Judicial 
mposed of the b, XIXth, and XXIId Wards: 
e Justice & So the = Bight Judicial 1 District, composed 


A Police 
of the XVIth and War tfully, 
E. W. TPAVENWORTH Hi, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF’s Orrics FFICE, New-York, Aug. 14, 1854. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice o the Secre- 
of State and the requirements of the statute in such case 
e and provided, JOHN ORSER. 
Sheriff of the City and County of New-York. 
All the public newspapers in the County will i the 
Pa once in each week until the Election, and then hand in 








See nes adverties the same, so that they may be laid 
Bee Revised ‘Statue r Sapervis 1 ors 8 ter sod for By ay "ti ment 
es, volume 1, chapter le pr ic 

part 1. page 140. [53-60] SOHN ORSER, Sheriff 
OR SALE—-TWO SHEPHERD DOGS, A MALE AND FE- 

of pure sco blood. and three months old, can be 

WC. Y, Factoryville, Staten Island, 
N. Y., at $10 each. 53-55 





FRUIT TREES FOR SALE 


I HAVE NOW READY FOR SALE ONE OF THE MOST 
complete mteotene of fruit trees ever offered in this part 


of the moeniry sped as thrifty and handsome trees as can be 
found in the Uni nited d_ States es apples. pe ars, peaches, plums, 
grapes, q couripers to this) pay 


p 8 vera A it the Sete 3 year full directions for mana ng 
in best manner, with a couple list of the best va- 
—— WM. DAY, Morristown, N.J. 


ae 





CH TREES.—THE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE 

from their megetion at Rumson’s Neck, Shrewsberry, 
iets iormeaide bette the choicest Set Bank, Mone 
same ma rec em + 
mouth Oo. N.J. (53-09) ASHER HANOE & SON. 


NANCY FOWLS.—SHANGHAI FOWLS—DIRECT IM- 
Be portato ns—and Gold jen Fressents for sale by 
WM. DAY, Morristown, N, J. 





AMERICAN 













HEELER AND WILSON MANUFACTURING COM- 
A ane e IMPROVED wy eye 4 ‘woe ey 
atertown, Conn, ce an arerooms, a 
Broadway, N. Y. 

These Machines have been in successful operation, in the 
hands of manufacturers and families, for the past two years, 
gna in every case have given universal satisfaction. The 

epraeors are now prepared to offer them to the public, with 
that increased confidence in their meritswhich the united 
a of their numerous customers has strengthened and 
confirm: 

These Machines are entirely different from any other, ~ a 
principles on which they are made being 


sndipone the the advantages of this Machine over any others are 
‘0. 

. The simplicity of its construction, and the ease with 
which 4 can be kept in the most perfect order. 

e@ perfect manner withtwhich the operator is enabled 
to stitch and sew the various kinds of work, from the finest 
a to thecoarsest cloths. 

3. It particularly excels in the rapidity with which work 
be executed ; in that respect it has no equal. 
. The little power required to propel them, enabling even 
those of the most delicate constitution to use them without 
jury to their health. 
€ are now manufacturing a _larger sized Machine, more 
partiquiariy adn to fhe goviee of leather, canvass bags, 
and the heavier kinds of cloths. 
An examination of our Machines is respectfully solicited 
at our Office, 343 Broadway. 37-55 





A NEW FERTILIZER. 


HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, (who have 

been manufacturing Poudrette for the last 14 years,) 
have, by a recently-discovered process, been enabled so com- 
pletely to disinfect Night Soil, as to present to the A yy 
mm World, that long sought after and greatly to be desired 
article. 
PURE NIGHT SOIL, DISINFECTED AND DRIED. 
This article differs from Poudrette, and every other article 
of manure made from human excrement, from the fact that 
it contains no mixture of petens substance whatever, (except 
5 per cent. of calcined gypsum. is used to retain any 
fugitive ammonia,) the reer. ot pb ~ en which is the 
offensive gas escaping from Night Soil, is taken from it by a 
peculiar process, it is, also, entirely separated from rubbish 
not smaller than a pin’s head, and so nen that its 
bulk is decreased one-half by manufacture, yet, at the same 
time, none of its virtues are allowed to esca e Lodi 
Manufacturing Company have selected the hinese words 
designating dessicated night soil as the name for this article, 


Viz. <— 
TA-FEU, 

and offer it for sale under the following guarantees : 
1st.—That it is free from unpleasant odor, and contains 95 

per cent. of night soil concentrated, and 5 per cent. of cal- 

cined sum, and ing 

at it cannot be surpassed by any other manure in 

the world, either i in ierilliging power or in cheapness. 

—That it is equal to Guano in the proportion of 4 pounds 

of Ta-feu to 3pounds of Guano. That it is equal to any super- 

phosphate of lime now in market 7 for pound on any 

crop, and is —— cheaper than Guano, and Awice as cheap 

as super-phosphat 

4th.—It contains every kind of good necessary to the growth 

of ae. and is perfectly soluble in water, making, therefore, 

a splendi -dresser On grass ane grain. 

It is perfectly dry, and can be bagged or barrelled, and 

sent to any part of the United States. Price $20 per ton, o: 

2,240 tbs., for any quantity over 10 tons; under that, $25. we 

charge will be made = cartage or pac 

Persons wishing to try it, can send us any amount, from $3 

upwards, and the exact number of pounds will be forwarded, 

with directions for use. 

We recommend it strongly on cabbage plants, turnips, 
wheat, grain and grass, either sowed or harrowed in, or as a 
top-dressing, after the grainis up. On cabbages and turnips 
it has already been tried with astonishing results, having 
doubled the PA of ee plants in a wee! 

From 300 to i acre will be a first-rate dressing for 
grass in the fal and for grain followed by grass; a table- 
spoonful is more than sufficient for a oh 


All communications must be addressed 
LODI MANUFACTURING COMP. 
49-54 74 Cortlandt St. Non York. 





OR SALE AT THE SOUTH NORWALK NUBSFRY A 
fine stock of the New-Roc#zLLz, (or LawToN) BLACK»ZRRY 
TS, at six Dollars per Dozen; also the 
cana at 3 dollars per dozen ; also ‘the new or pure Red Ant- 
Try, GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
“51 76 South Newark, Conn. 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY PLANTS, 
OR SALE THIRTY OFFSHOOTS WITH PLENTY OF 
roots, to be taken from plants which are in full bearing. 
with the ae variety of Mammoth fruit, in packages of not 
less than half a —e, or by the hundred, 
Apply at the office of WM. LAWTON. 
54 Wall-st, New-York. 





AGRICULTURIST. 


E UPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
of the best varieties of tmprored seed grees among 





Baich are fhe Red Mediterranean, iterranean, 
” and Bi io stem, Seed Rye of the best winter variety. 
For sale by 


AL 
189 & 191 Water-st. 





POULTRY. 
FOWLER, NO. 14 FULTON MARKET, NEW-YORK, 
@ Dealer in live and dressed poultry of all kinds; for 
Shi upping, &c: &c. Also = the various kinds, Fancy Poultry, 
‘or Breed 
4 > —Persons having gest poultry to dispose of, would ¢ do 
well to give Mr. F. a call before selling elsewhere. 


SHEEP. 

HE UNDERSIGNED OFFERS THE FOLLOWING FOR 
sale, which he warrants pure breed in so far as the Meri- 

nos and South-downs are concerned. 4 Sout 
and 3 Buck Lambs. 3 Merino Rams, and 6 Buck 
Cotswold Rams, and 2 Buck Lambs. 

Apply to JOHN F. CLEW. 
Hyde Park. N.Y.; 
50-53 Or, 


90 Maiden Lane. 
THE HORSE, THE HORSE, 
NOBLEST OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
ND THE ONE MOST FREQUENTLY ILL-TREATED. 
neglected, and abused. We have just published a book 
so valuable to every man who owns a Horse, that no one 
should willingly be without it. It is entitled, 
THE MODERN HORSE,DOCTOR, 
and is from the Fal of that celebrated English Veterinary 
Surgeon, Dr. GE DADD, well known for many years in 
this ‘Country, as one of the most successful scientific and pop- 
ular writers and lecturers in this branch of medical and 
surgical science. The book which he now offers to the public 
is the result of many years’ study and practiced experience 
which few have had. 
rom the numerous and strong commendations, of distin- 
— men and the newspaper press, we select the follow- 


Extracts from a letter from Hon. John H. Clifford, Ex-Gover- 
nor of Mass. 


New-Beprorp, May 11, 1854. 
Dadd,—Dear Sir:—I hope your new work on the no- 
blest creature that man has ever been permitted to holdin 
subjection (the Horse) will meet with that success, which all 
your efforts in this direction so well deserve. 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun H. CLirFoRD. 
From Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, 
Boston, May 13, 1854. 
Dr. Dapp,—My Dear Sir :—I am pee. obliged to you for 
the valuable treatise, the results of your own investigations, 
which you have recently issued, hoping that it may meet 
with the patronage of a iscriminating community, 
remain yours with great regard, 
M:rsHAtt P. Witper. 


The “ Modern Horse Doctor,” by ” by Dr. G. H. Dadd, isa manual 
of genuine science, and ou ught to be owned and studied on the 
score of humanity, as well as interest, by every man who 
owns a horse.—Boston Congregationalist. 


Dr. Dadd has had _ experience in the cure of sick 
horses, and explains the secret of his success in this vol.—N. 
Tribune. 
The author of this work is well known as a most skilful 
veterinary surgeon. His book is based on the soundest com- 
mon sense, and a3 a hand-book for practical use, we know of 
nothing to compare with it.—Yankee Blade. 
We know Dr. Dadd well, and are satisfied that he possesses 
most important qualifications for preparing such a book as 
this.—New-England Farmer. 
Messrs. Jewett & Co, have just published a very valuable 
work by Mr. Dadd, a well-known veterinary surgeon, on the 
causes, nature and treatment of disease, and lameness in 
horses,—Farmer’s Cabinet. 


This is one of the most valuable treatises on the subject, ever 
published ; and no owner of that noblest of the animal race, 
the horse, should be without it. Especially should it he in the 
hands of every hotel and livery-stable keeper. To many a 
man would it be worth hundreds of dollars every year.—Ind. 
Democrat, Concord. 

By far the most learned and copious work on the horse and 
his diseases, we have ever seen.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


One of the greatest and most commendable qualities of this 
work, is, it is practical and plain to the comprehension of 
those farmers and others for whom it is mainly designed. 
The course of treatment favors generally a more sanative 
and rational system of medication than that recommended 
in any previously existing works on farriery. No farmer or 
owner of a horse should be without this book. Stable keepers, 
stage proprietors and hackmen we believe would derive profit 
my ths he at least one copy hung up in their stables for use 
and reference by their stable men.—Daily News, Philadel- 
phia 
There is more common sense in this book than —< of the 
kind we have ever seen, and farmers and owners of horses 
would find it a matter of economy to possess themselves of 
it. It will be of more service than the counsel of a score of 
ordinary doctors.—Albany Courier. 


We deem this decidedly the best and most reliable work on 
the * Cause, Nature, and Treatment of Disease and Lameness 
in Horses,” ever published.—Nantucket Inquirer. 

What we have read of this book induces us to regard it as 
a very sensible and valuable work; and we learn that those 
much more competent to jad e of its value, have given it their 
unqualified approval.— raveler, Boston. 

This book supplies a ie desideratum which Skinner’s ad- 

mirable treatise on the Horse did_not fill. Every man may 
be his own veterinary surgeon, and with much greater safety 
to this noble animal, than by trusting him to the treatment 
of the empirical itinerants who infest the country. Itis well 
illustrated, and should be as emmance by every man who owns 
a horse.—Ey. Mirror, N 


This is a book that should be forthwith ort into the hands 
of all who own or drive horses, whether for the dray or gig, 
for the plow, omnibus or road, for hard service or pleasure.— 
McMaking’s Courier, Philadelphia. 

A good, Clearly: -written book, which should be in the hands 
of every man who has a horse whose ills his affection or his 
purse make it worth while to cure.—Bangor Mercury. 

It is 4 valuable book to these who have the care of horses.— 

Hartford Herald. 

this i isa solani a and complete treatise wren the 
one of the noblest of animals is ject, 











EW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRIES.—-MY STOCK OF 
plants for thé coming spring is already sold out. For 
the satisfaction of those who wish to know the price es which 
I sell them, I state that it is twenty-five 78 per hundred, 
and not twenty-five nor jifteen cents, as it nas been incorrect- 





0 which 

a the remedies which they severally require. roy | Daily 

Budget. 

He is not worthy to have a horse in his care, who willnot 

use such a work to qualify himself for his duties to this ani- 

mal.—Commonwealth, Boston. 

Published ee JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 
roctor & WorTHINTON Cleveland, O 





ly Baia a e newspapers. —— > EVELT, 
ta-88 boas Westchester Co., N.Y. 





JEW! 
For sale by a all Booksellers. 83, 
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DEVON CALVES. 
HHREE DEVON BULL CALVES—PEDIGREES WILL BE 
given—for cote by Edward G. Faile, West Farms, West- 
chester County, N. Y. 50-53 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE AND FOR SALE, 
NHE FOLLOWING SHORT-HORN AND OTHER STOCK, 
(all pure bred i: aa ) were sent out by Mr. Rotch, 
orris, Otsego Co., N. Y., to his farm, situate one mile = 
Albion, the county-seat of Edwards Co., Illinois, and are now 
for sale, as the farm is to be disposed of. Io further particu- 
lars address Col. Hudson on the premise: 

Cuba.—A red and white bull, calves A pril Wy. 1853; got by 
Prophet, dam Coral, by Bertram 2d ysl oe Conquest, by 
Washingto zion. (ise gg Tansey. b laize 4 & fen 
rose, by Charles. Come gggeed, 
bd: Lice (6213) ggg: a-, “py lr 








“Ah, het ~ ry grandson 0 takin 6700,) who was 
bese x, Val homas Bates ; his dam Phoenix, entered in herd 
el v. page 799, . produce from 3 5 Gnaees 
3¢.—-A roan cow, calved May 2. 1848, Bot 
done dam mis Rose. | by Splendid. ‘Gai ellow Hose, 
gu Young Venton, (963 :) Arabella, b; th Star, (460;) 
mg Py Comet, (155 ;) ggged, by Henry, (801 ;) gggged, 
anby, (1 


Wenteboster a by Yorkshireman, (5700,) by thus making 
1 ee —— on the bull’s side, from the Kirkleav- 
ington her 

rairie Rose.—A fed [beter calf from Tea Rose, by Prophet. 
See peers Of of Tea R 
pie nt.—A red heifer calved in the spring of of 1852, b 
Prophet, day dam Phlox, by Lh gk ap ine rods ) fag Prints, 
4020 ;) ggd Princess, b _ Bano gaged 
eae ~~ Blaine 16 6D geged Pr ives - theron (127 ;) 
geeged, by Blyt he Comet, (85;) ggggged, by Prince, (621 ;) 
g geeed. by atriot, (486.) 
umbers refer to the English Herd-bood, where the full 
péllianen of each animal may be found. 
Besides the above, there are a few South-downs. and a few 
—,* merino sheep and lambs, all purely bred, Desking 
owls, &. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW AND 
EXHIBITION 


/ 





OF THE NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
HELD IN CONNECTION WITH THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE AND NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETY, AT HAMILTON SQUARE, IN THE CITY OF 
NEW-YORK, OCTOBER 3d, 4th, 5th, anv 6th, 


1854. 


HE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY WILL 

be held as above in the City of New York, from Oct. 3d, 

to 6th, on which occasion upwards of Hight Thousand Dot 

dare are offered as premiums to be contended for with Cattle 

Horses, Sheep. Swine, Poultry, Dairy Products. Farm Imple- 

ents and fachinery, domestic and other Manufactures. 

owers, Frnits and articles in all the mechanical depart- 

ments, the full particulars of which will be found in the List 

of premiums published. A large portion of een Premiums are 
open to competition by persons out of the 

It is believed that this combined Exhibition will be the 
most extensive ever held in this country, and will afford to 
Exhibitors, advantages never before offered in every depart- 
ment of the Exhibition, combining the entire industrial in- 
terest of the,farmers, manufacturers, mechanics, horticultur- 
ists and artizans of our country. 

Persons desirous of examinin; — list of Premiums and 
Regulations, or of entering stock. implements, or other arti- 
cles for exhibition will please apply to B. P. Johnson, Secretary, 
State Agricultural Rooms, Albany, at the Rooms of the Ameri- 
can Institute, 351 Broadway, or Janes, Beehe & Co., 
Broadway, New-York, where the Premium List and Regula- 
tions will be furnished, and every desired information in rela- 
tion the exhibition given. 

Stalls and fodder, for stock, and erections for the other 
articles will be provided in season so that all articles designed 
for Exhibition can be taken to the show grounds on their ar- 
rival in the City where the will be provided for and protected. 

The following Railroads have agreed to transport all stock 
and articles on exhibition rree, requiring the freight to be 
advanced on delivery and repaid on return of the articles 
with evidence of being exhibited &c.: Hudson River, New- 
York and Erie, New-York City and Buffalo, Ithica and Owego, 
Canandaigua and Elmira, New-York Central, Rome and 
Watertown, New-York and Harlem, Long Island, Troy and 
Boston, and it is presumed all the Railroads leading into New- 
York, will afford the like facilities. 

tcApBlication to transport articles, should be made in season 

er pearest Station Agent, 
. JOHNSON, Sec. WM. KELLY, Pres. 

aud. 5 1854. 49-53 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Se 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.. —THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
= valuable implements: 

‘an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should possess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 

most valuable improvements, 
mut Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 











a and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
Bie best | peakenins improvements which make them by far 

e best in u 

Grain mills, corn and cob crushers. a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. 

Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared for one and two 
horses, which has never — —— for lightness in run- 
ning, strength, and econo ba hs are universally approved 
wherever they have been ti ardus power, for 
one to four horses. hese are Gealiaaet oe wholly of iron, 
and adapted to all kinds of work . Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, large pogmhecis, Is, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th mble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
four horses. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 

rses. 


RAIN MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
P to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
‘ower. 
ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER EKAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead aaa &. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX 
pressly ior the California and Oregon Markets 
—penne TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES, 


 Ppwtte AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
ty te machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOOK’S PROGRESS. 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
e them by far the best in use. 





HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 

; epeatee, Sizes ek Prices. = requirin, os two to eight 
0! drive correspon orse powers.— 
These are the latest =a ttt patterns in the United States. 


14, . l » li 
ea aa Bor Ad A a0 60 wad wll ther sinses 1S 18¥% 


ORN-SHELL HAY, arnawea rey eran CUTTERS 
Fanning-Milis, of all sizes. 
-tf R. L. . 189 and 191 Water street. 


ORSE_ POWERS THRESHERS AND SEPARATORS.— 
e Endless Chain or Powers of our own man- 
‘afacture. both single ro ouble-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has ne neve r been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, strength, durability, and econonay. "They are univer- 
—_ approved wherever they have ed, 
2 e Bogardus Power, for one Ss + horses. These are 
compact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 
3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheels, for one 
to six ces! A new and favorite power. 
$n. Trimbiny | a sweep Power, for one to four horses. 
roved Threshers upon the best principles, 
threshing cae with great rapidity, and scarce ever break- 





"§ne1 the grain. 
= orse Undershot...........2.s0++ Reine ge eed $25 
orse | Ree poe So a Saas bMe « $30 to $35 
pM on Oveusbet -- i avnien gaeede¥caves ss cio 
— MNORUS ¥ 27D. .Pinscebbebntedeccccccccces $33 to $38 


ee which greatly facilitates cleaning 
ain and preparing it for the fanning 
All the ‘above-named machines ee ; gua! aranteed best 
the Dhited States 89 & tol Water st., 


IERUVIAN GUANO,—First quality of Fresh Peruvian 
Quano, just received in store 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano ) adapted, with full directions for its 
the mail. "Pri a pempalet? ‘or 96 pages, and can be sent through 
e ma 25 cents. 
R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 


Furnished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
i. yo) Cow, aoe Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 


2c 
I. , om her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
Til. The! f-— can Kitchen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 
Ag The American Rose Cult ss Price 25cen 

By 8. L. Dana, price 25 cents. 











V. Prize Essay on ures. 
VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture.—Price 25 cents. 
VIL. “Sean Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 
e 25 cents, 
Prin. Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
Price 25 cents. 
IX. —— Hive aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
i 
Pres The Hog-its Diseases and Management, Price 25 ce: - 
tk American Bird Fancier— reeding, Raising, &c., 
cents 
PL Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, Price 25 


ort XIII. Chemistry made Essay for the Use of Farmers, Price 
26 oe ‘Sive The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
book published. Price $1 

XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
fhe Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 


e $1 25. 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Storkhort’s Chemital Field Lectures. Price $1. 
Psi iy Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 conte. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Bake. Price $1 25. 
XX. Allens Rural Architecture. Price $1 
pe Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. _ riMiuetrated. Price 25 


ents. 
“xxil. dabaston's Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
rice 50 cen 
nt pects «ai Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
V Seeeeaaoar’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology, Price 
Randalls: Sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. Price $1. 
oo . Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 
XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gaidener. 1 
vol. Price $1 25. 
XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 
Price 75 cents. 
XXX1. Youatt on the Ho; og. Complete, Price 60 cents. 
XXXII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 


Price $1_25. 
XXXIV. The She epberd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, 
Skinner and Randa 
tet Stephens’ Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide.— 
Edited by Skinner. ce 
XX) Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
XXXVIL. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XXXVIIL. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 
cents. 
Pe ae Hoare en the Culture of the Grape. Pric2 50 


ea Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 


XLI. i, Undley'ss Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
XLII. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every mar- 














whe 














ried manand woman. Price $3. 
XL Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A Look for every boy 
in the country. 


e Allen’s Dissases, ri “Domestic Animals. Price 75 


ents. 
XLV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. hg $2 50. 
XLVI. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $ 
XLVIL. Smith’s Landscape rdening. Containing Hints 
on arranging Parks, iieagare Grounds, &c., &c. Edited hy 
Lewis F. Allen. "Price #1 


LISHED. 
XLVIII. The —* Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 ce: 
XLIX. Buist's y ee Flower Garden Directory. Price 


#1 25. 
‘an The Ameriean Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Gar- 
ag pains the most complete book on the subjec} ever pub- 





which gained the gold medal! at Smithfield Club, England, 
0 the first prize at the exhibition of the Norfolk Agricul: 
tural Society, Massachusetts, 1858, two to three months old, 
supplied wit ‘food delivered on board Express cars or vesse 
on receiving thirty dollars per pair. On they will be sent to 
any part of the United States, upon receiving a certificate of 


Shion PIGS FROM THE STOCK OF PRINCE ALBERT, 


deposit for forty nine from the Postmaster, that upon their 
rece on. in good order, free of ites HORTON he will pay. 
Tess 


West y eR Mass. 
Or GEORGE H. Bp. Parise. 
49-52 ton, Massachusetts. 





FLAX STRAW. 
YAX, STRAW WANTED.—THE NEW. FLAX 
rotted oglher r balled or eri. be ihe th tity put 
. e n 
d hay in bale: or it will be "preferred if broken ap as 


rendered portable. Address, as, port paid. TAYLOR, 44 Wall-st. 


MACHINE WORKS. 
M & J. H. BUCK & CO”S MACHINE WORKS, ee 
ss eee incerta enka 
e most approved s - 
struction, and effective and firm o oe 
the country; comprising complete cots pes for wake 
cars, doors, sash and b! ing, bedst aeat, 
and carpenter work, &.. Also, some machines u- 
liar merit, such as for single and double Tenoni le of 
makin; from oe 4 four tenons at the same of 
_ any width =e on ed or small timber, with 
1e- 
ing hing ein with ‘the addition ot a cide: outer ath aehtion 
the top and edge of timber or plank is whether square 
or bevel, at. the s same operation, and in the same time oa 
pied in planeing but one side t on all other machines. ey 
also manufacture circular, single, and gang saw: 
ing and corn an d 
storehouses, shafting, hangers, pullies, and 
patterns. 











Wo. 
Acents.—R. L. Allen, 189 & 191 Water si 
Greenwich st.; Andrews & Jessup, 67 
weenie shop, 51 Broad st., and Lawrence, 
Wilson, 60 Beaver st. : Wm. t. Sumner, = Palace. (B6-tf 


7 AND PLANTS.—PARSONS -& FLUSHING, 
r New-York, offer for sale their —- assortment, 

with the ‘addition of many rare naneliien of Fruit Mes for 

the Orchard and the Garden; ae oly = 

Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, 0: . Come oie: 

Grapery, and Exotic Piants for 9 ree culture, 4 = 

logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will 

- mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a 

stamp. 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS. 


yee Ry oo 
or; é mar. S 
Makers, 


r 
Mining, Quarrying, Shipping, Plan- 








‘or Jewellers, Dentis' 
th of which are conatang 
with sliding doors toprotect the fire 
oo wind bee rain ena used ou 
of doors, and for perfec safety and 
free escape of smoke ey 
are com Pak for ship: A .  Olrow. 
lars, with particulars and prices, 
: will ee forwarded upon lication. 
Cast Iron Columns for build 
constantly on hand. The above da has been awarded three 
Silver Medals by the American Institute. ech og and the 
highest premium (Diplemas and Bronze Meds other 
Fairs wherever exhibited. FREDERICK ie 
31 57 Sole Manufacturer, 10 Water st., N.Y. 











WACHUSETT GARDEN AND 
EW-BEDFORD, MASS., ANTHONY & McA PRO 
PRIETORS, Successors to Henry H. Crapo, invite 
the attention of the public to thebraw extensive stock 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
Bushes, &c., Srergreame m Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cryptomeria Japonica,” Norway Spruce, 
ew Trees, Tree , &c.. an _exten- 
sive assortment of” Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Peach and Apricot 
The stock of Pear Trees i” very laree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation, All our Pear’ Trees are propagated and grown 


by ourselves, an 
WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
~ Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 
‘They are all free from that destructive malady 
THE PEAR Bug" 


= 5 magpie" — ipa . mi 4 trad 
es low, and a liberal discoun e trade. 
'New- Bedford. Jan. ist, 1854. 





17-68 
ay FISH STORE.—500 ra 
bls. Recterel. § first pality, 2 
Mackerel, 200 bis, ad, Si hail decks pois, New 


Ast, 9003 300 halfs New  lerngs 
Jars New Anchovi eC me  Duteh Her 
es New Smoked Herring. 


poe 7) Kitts New Soused Kegs Ne 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, fekled God. addock, af, 
White-Fish, Feararce, Trout, Dun-Fish, & 
ai Dey street, bet n Washingt Sin and West, 
ys ween 
May a> 1852. yo 
IN WELLS. 1-53 8. H. won 





EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER ; BLUE 
Grass; Orchard apt Ganhuge' Bee vig tt ; Sugar Corn; 


eas ; iS; nip; lettane 
Radish ; Squash ; tyre Locust, and 
all other kinds of field and garden ‘seeds. Also Rhubarb Roots; 
Asparagus Plante, &c. R. L. ALLEN, 

and 191 Water street. 


WW rian FELT, NO, 191 ee STREET, (NEAR 
Maiden Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- 
porter and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every descrip- 
tion. Particular attention paid to orders 26-77 


STOCK. 


MPROVED ‘STOCK “OF LL KINDS. — HAVING HAD 
great copemmmne * breeding amare nah may 9 stock “4 
the past twenty por. s roy 
rocure it of the + ads pk vraliable bin kinds. much ang 
ice as convenient is aa times desirable previous to +4 








chasing, as it takes time to make goed selec Ear 

pumet or September is the best to pi for the 
Short ae or — cattle, wane Herefords, 

or J — Long-woo ou sheen the Go aiswol 

Oxfor gg and Lanai 

the Southdown Fine-wool Sheep—such as the te Span- 





and” 


ete ablic camiien on their guard in ake 
stock, as many animals a ——— ajjn purchasing impr 





and ignoran rant, which +~s + 
Leen ee ELEN, Nos. 199 anc’ 191 Water” 
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‘Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c- 


can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
begins on each of those dates. 


Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano- 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new Post-office. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds, unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
close them in the presence of the Post-master. Give the Post 
office, and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 


Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 
Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 


to fartiish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
can Agricultwrist at reduced prices. Read the following 
The Agricultwrist will be furnished 
with Harper’s Magazine,one yearfor - - %400 
“ Putnam’s do oe - 400 
¢ do aS eS 400 
“ Eclectic do a pai eae. 6 00 
“ Litte’sLivingAge do- - - - 680 
» Magazine do - - - 8 50 
“ Dickens’s Household Words - - 3 50 
Address ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water street, New-York. 





PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Thirteenth Volume of 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


ep 090 ee 
TEE AMERICAN AGHRIOCULTURIST, 
A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 


N. B. The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a com- 
plete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easil stitched or bound together. ae 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly vol- 
ume for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which cha wie either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication_of the 


CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully eportat, iving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus Lecpins our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to Se longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper profeasedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer’s 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all‘the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will cot depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the ) Bm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried b 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. AttEN,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orance Jupp, AM. a thoroughly practical farmer or agricul 
tural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Auten, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr, R. G. Parprx, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent agricultural and horticultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom ean handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 
The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FouR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than rwo AND A HALF CENTS. Each number 
will contain Seago for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, é¢., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 


the publishers, 
&c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 


scribers on the following liberal terms: 


To single Subscribers, - - $2.00 a year, $2.00 


“ Clubs of 3 do. - - gage at 5.00 
“do. 65 do. - r 160°.“ 8.00 
“ “do. 10 do. - - =) Oey 15.00 
“do. “20 Ga. - - pete: RH... 25.00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
pire gee may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. 
8 Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise- 
ments, and ali ma‘t-rs relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 





J. A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97.Cliff street, N.Y. 


ALLEN & CO., ! 


189, Water street, New-York 
\ 
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